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PREFACE. 



Some of the following short papers were written 
for reading aloud in the wards of a Hospital, or 
at Mothers' Meetings ; and these having been 
liked by the audience, a few others of a similar 
kind have been added, as .well as the concluding 
piece, which is more particularly intended for 
children. 

A good deal has been done in our own time 
to illustrate natural philosophy, by lectures on 
** Common Things." The present writer's object 
has been rather to show how much of moral 
teaching, and even of religious instruction may 
be drawn from them. Not only do what are 
popularly called the ** works of nature," contain 
endless hints of this kind, but all forms of human 
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life, and things framed by man's art, for his own 
use, are full of suggestions. 

From the rudest and most elementary appliances 
found in a savage's hut, to the most complicated 
machinery of modern times, there is nothing, if 
we may use so bold an expression, without a 
latent soul. Do not let us suppose that rivers 
and mountains have a monopoly of this soul. 
Man is the highest of God's earthly creations ; 
can anything which is legitimately and whole- 
somely connected with his life be without interest ? 
Deep and thrilling as are the emotions excited in 
us by an Highland pass, or a magnificent sea 
view, we should, I think, own if we were honest 
with ourselves, that the very smallest relic of 
humanity had even stronger power over us. Throw 
down a shepherd's plaid in the midst of that 
Highland pass, and see how the eye is attracted 
to it. introduce the most insignificant ship into 
that marine picture, and every one (except, per- 
haps, the professional artist) will take special 
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note of it ; and if this is the case with educated 
persons it is far more so with those for whom 
the following pages are intended. 

In conclusion, the writer hopes these little papers 
may not be considered as too colloquial. They 
were originally meant to be rather spoken than 
read, and any one who condescends to read them 
aloud is requested to bear this in mind, and give 
them the benefit of as much expression as his 
good taste will allow; in other words, of that 
earnestness of manner, without which, matter far 
more valuable than the present is often entirely 
lost upon the poor. 



August gth, 1873. 
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A DOOR. 



Did you ever stand watching at a door, inside 
a room, listening for a voice, a footstep ? Did 
you ever have a door shut upon you, and feel as 
if the things you cared for most in the world 
were on the other side of it, and every step took 
them further and further from you ? Look at 
the door of this room, for instance, how square, 
and flat, and determined it stands, as if it was 
never going to let you know anything that went 
on behind it. See how the fingers have worn the 
paint off just at the handle. All sorts of fingers 
have been there, the tired fingers of the master 
of the house, as he comes in late from his work, 
— the throbbing hand of some young girl, as 
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she lets in a friend or a lover— rthe idle gossip- 
ing neighbour's hand, as she stands holding 
the door open and tittle tattling about other 
people's business — the clenched fingers of some 
angry man or woman, .which are ready in 
a moment to strike a rough blow, or to be 
dashed in some one's face — the gentle hand of 
the nurse as she steals in on tip-toe to watch 
her patient lying between life and death — the 
hand of the little child, proud to be able to 
reach to the lock, and feeling at last quite like a 
grown up person. And a hundred other people's 
hands besides! Then, too, the paint at the 
bottom is a good deal worn away. Some 
naughty boy must certainly have been kicking 
that door and trying to get out — one can almost 
fancy his passionate face, and hi§ struggles, 
while father and mother are trying to bring 
him to reason. They have locked the door, 
and he will have to beg their pardon before he 
is allowed to go out. Oh, how many thoughts 
this door puts into our heads ! 

Now, let us think for a moment if there is any 
good to be got from looking at it. Have our 
hearts as well as our rooms got doors.? Yes, 
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certainly they fcave: and thoughts are the 
visitors tfikt come into them. Any of you who 
have lived in ♦ street know perfectly well that 
it is quite impossible to guess who will "drop 
in," as the saying li, in the course of the after- 
noon. So with our hearts. It is quite out of 
our power to say what we shall be thinking of 
five minutes hence. If we were to say to our- 
selves, " Now when the hand of the clock gets 
to a quarter past, I will be thinking of so and 
so," I do not believe we should succeed ; any 
more than if we were to say "Jane Smith or 
Henry Thompson shall walk into my house . 
at three o'clock next Friday ; " and this may 
be a comfort to some of us who are troubled 
with having what they call "bad thoughts." 
Perhaps they are low spirited, and all sorts 
of wicked things will keep coming into their 
heads. Now I am sure this is a very pitiable 
state to be in. But can you help it if some 
ugly disagreeable person chooses to come and 
peep in at your door.? No surely. But you 
can help setting them a chair and encouraging 
them to sit down and talk ; and you can welcome 
the good ones and ask them to help drive the 

^1 
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bad ones away. If an unpleasant visitor would 
sit down and keep staring at you, and talking 
disagreeably, what would you do? Why you 
would get up and bustle about with a broom 
or a duster, or begin your washing or ironing, 
or make a great clatter with the fire-irons, to 
shew you were busy and did not want them ; So 
with bad thoughts. 
The old hymn says — 

" Satan findsi some mischief still for idle hands to do." 

We might say, and quite as truly, for idle heads 
to do. Bad thoughts are a great trial, but, under 
God, there is nothing like work for driving 
them away. 

In Jersey they have a proverb that the 
door is never left open but some spirit comes in. 
And this is true enough of the doors of our 
hearts. If we leave our house-door unguarded 
some tramp or beggar may steal in and carry 
off John's new boots, or Nancy's new shawl, or 
even the money out of the old cracked tea-pot 
on the chimney-piece. 

So, if we leave the entrance to our hearts 
unguarded ; if we are idle and careless, the 
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devil may come in and steal from us what is 
far more precious, our good thoughts, and 
feelings, and desires. Here, for instance, comes 
a man with a pack to your house-door. He 
shews you all kinds of smart showy trumpery, 
and tries to take you in. You know perfectly 
well that the regular shops are the right places 
to go to, and that it is nonsense to try and get 
money's worth for less than the money. Yet he 
holds up these dazzling things before your eyes, 
and tries to make you give good shillings and 
half-crowns, with the Queen's head upon them, 
instead. Now tjiis is just what Satan does. 
He tries to make us give our own souls, made 
in God's Royal Image, and stamped with the 
likeness of our Heavenly King, for what is, 
after all, mere worthless trash, however gay 
and tempting it may seem. Will you be per- 
suaded to buy of him ^ If you do, alas, there 
is no purchase you ever made in your life which 
you will repent of so soon, or rue so long ! 

But here comes another visitor to the door of 
your heart. How she smiles at you ! how she 
praises your house and everything in it. You 
cannot help asking her to sit down. She says 
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she has wanted to know you so long; people 
have said so many things in your praise, and 
she is sure by your face they must be true. It 
is so nice to be put in a good humour with one- 
self ; and so she flatters and cajoles you, and by 
degrees gets all your secrets out of you ; things 
that are sure to bring you into trouble in the 
end. The name of that visitor is Flattery, and 
those who entertain her are sure to lose all their 
good friends, and to find they have been made 
fools of at last. 

Other visitors come to our hearts^— anger, 
jealousy, envy, lying, drunkenness, gluttony, 
and many others, all trying to tempt and mis- 
lead us ; and all these, and such as these, we 
must chase away with God's help. 

We said just now that the paint at the bottom 
of the door was kicked, as if by some naughty 
passionate child. O, my dear friends, if the 
doors of our hearts could be seen, what struggles 
would have left their mark there ! Many a good 
man or woman's heart, quiet and peaceful as it 
may look to an outsider, may be always said to 
have a naughty child crying, and kicking, and 
struggling within it. Don't you know what it 
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IS ? That temper that will be always trying to 
break out ; that sharp answer that you have to 
bite your lips so hard to keep down ; those bad 
words that have nearly escaped you a hundred 
and a hundred times. Mothers know what it is, 
when a tiresome child breaks loose, and runs 
away into the street, screaming, and gesticu- 
lating, and bringing the house, as it were, into 
disgrace. But do we feel the same when the 
bad words break loose out of our hearts, and 
are heard in the open air by all the world ; if 
not, we do not know yet what the right sort of 
shame is. For our words are the children of 
our heads and of our hearts, and we are answer- 
able, and shall be eternally answerable for them, 
as our Lord has said. 

Once more — are there any visitors we ought 
to welcome } " Behold I stand at the door and 
knock." Who said that } Our blessed Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Now is it not strange that many .people, whose 
doors are open to all the world besides, if they 
hear His footstep coming down the street, run 
and lock their doors, and hide themselves out of 
sight. There, He is coming — we can hear His 
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steps — His hand is on the lock. It resists Him. 
He could break open the poor frail door in a 
moment, but He is too merciful to do that ; the 
time is not yet come for such severity. Shall 
we not hurry down-stairs, fly to the door, open 
it with all speed, and beg and pray Him to 
come in } No, we are lying on the bed — we do 
not want to be disturbed — we think it will do 
another time. We hardly dare to allow it to 
ourselves ; but we do not like to think of His 
clear eyes looking through our house. There 
may be things there we should not like Him to 
see. As if He did not know far better than 
we ourselves every secret of house and heart ! 
Was that a sigh outside the door as the hand 
was withdrawn } How slowly and sadly those 
Divine feet echo along the pavement — that hard 
stony pavement outside. The sound gets fainter 
and fainter. Ah! I hear them at some one else*s 
door, and there they have welcomed Him in 
with joy. Why, O why, did we let our oppor- 
tunity go } Shall we ever have such another } 
May He of His great mercy grant it, and grace 
to profit by it. 

But there is another door — and it is not now 
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He, but we, that are waiting outside. with 
what suspense, O with what anxiety ! We have 
never seen what is behind that door. We know, 
however, that it is something most beautiful and 
wonderful. Once or twice it has opened just a 
crack — once in church, when they were singing 
the Psalms, it opened for us just a little bit — once, 
at the dying bed of some one we loved very 
dearly, they went in, and we looked a little, 
little way after them. But now we are out in 
the cold, and the rain, and we can just feel that 
door amid the darkness. We could hardly 
grope our way to it, we have cried, but in how 
weak and weary a voice, " Lord, Lord, open to 
us." Inside, through the howling of the wind 
and the groaning of the wintry trees, we hear 
the angels singing, " Holy, holy, holy." 

And we, are we holy .? Are our garments 
white } Are our voices attuned to such heavenly 
music } Have we seized our opportunity while 
we had it '^ These questions are often asked — 
so often that people by degrees, perhaps, forget 
of what unspeakable importance they are. But 
we may assure ourselves that just as that door 
now opposite us in this very room could be 
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locked against us, so the gate of heaven may be 
lockeS against us. There it is — that piece of 
wood, that iron lock, those posts and hinges ; let 
tlieni speak to us. It is a plain every-day sight, 
and for that very reason the thoughts which it 
brings ought to be those of every day and every 
hour — " I am the Door, by Me if any man enter 
in, he shall be saved, and shall go in and out 
and find pasture. No man cometh unto the 
Father but by Me." May we all have grace so 
to come — Lord, Lord, open to us ! 



II 



THE KETTLE BOILS. 



"The Kettle boils." Except "I love you," I 
doubt whether there are three pleasanter words 
in the English language. They seem to bring 
a number of pictures before us. First of all 
there is the cloth laid, and the tea ready, and 
a little boy saying grace, and the family all 
gathered together after a hard day's work, while 
the good mother takes care of them all. How 
miserable they would be if the kettle refused to 
cheer them with its kind old friendly song. Even 
the gipsies no doubt feel that, though, for my 
part, I never sat down to tea with them — did you ? 
Again — the kettle boils. It is Saturday night, 
and there is a great tub in front of the fire, and 
there is the mother once more with her sleeves 
tucked up, and her flannel apron on, and a pretty 
little baby lying on her knee. How it stretches 
out its pink fingers and toes to the blaze ; what 
beautiful little arms and legs it has ; one feels as 
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if one could kiss it all over from head to foot. 
There it goes, splash into the nice warm bath. 
If anybody wants to see perfect happiness, here 
it is. Yes, baby, you may well caper and crow, 
you won't often be as merry again as you are 
now, I can tell you. Many of us wish we could 
change places with you, and have a kind mother 
or liurse to take us on her knee and comfort us 
up as yours does to you. How nice you look 
now in your clean white frills, as she lays you 
down in your cradle. May all your Saturday 
nights be as peaceful and innocent ! 

Or, again — the kettle boils. The father has 
got an attack of inflammation, I am sorry to say. 
The doctor says, hot fomentations are the only 
thing for him, so we are kneeling in front of the 
fire and wringing out flannels in boiling water 
till the skin nearly comes off" our fingers, and 
little Patty runs with them as fast as ever she 
can to the bedside. Put it on quick before it 
gets cold ; how it seems to draw out the pain ! 
Make haste : here is another dehciously scalding 
hot. There stands our kind helper the kettle 
singing away, as if he said, "It is all very well for 
the doctor and nurse to give themselves airs, but 
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after all I am your real friend." And so he is. 
How we all love the sound of his voice ! In a 
day or two the father is down stairs again. The 
nurse has gone home, but there is the kettle 
boiling away just the same, ready to do anyone 
a service, whether they want scalding water for 
washing up, or hot water for scrubbing the floor, 
or warm water for washing the children's faces, or 
boiling water for making the tea, or water with 
just the chill off for some other use. In fact 
no one, but a good mother, could be useful in so 
many different ways. 

Now all the while the kettle is boiling there 
is something coming in silvery wreaths out of 
his mouth. It is steam, vapour, breath we might 
almost say, for really it is just the same after all 
as what we may see any frosty day coming out 
of the horses' nostrils in the street, or even our 
own. Have you not often noticed on a cold day, 
how every one looks as if he had a little furnace 
inside him, as the hot steam keeps issuing forth 
whenever he breathes.^ In fact as long as we 
live, we must be like a kettle always on the boil. 
If we once got cold we should die, and no doubt 
we have often thought of what the Apostle said, 
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" What is your life ? It is even a vapour that 
appeareth for a Httle time and then vanisheth 
away." Each moment we live, each breath we 
draw, is like a puff of steam from the kettle ; 
it is so much gone out of our life, never to return. 
And this should set us thinking how we are to 
use, and whether we can misuse, this gift of life 
and energy. 

I dare say you have often noticed a kettle when 
it is just ready to boil over. How it puffs and spits 
and seems almost as if it was going to burst 
with the eagerness of its own feelings. How like 
it seems to a passionate person ! you know how 
such people seem to swell with anger; as we say, 
they are hardly able to contain themselves. It 
is scarcely a figure of speech when we talk of So 
and so "boiling over'* with wrath; and many 
and many is the scald people get when they 
attempt to meddle with them. I have sometimes 
wondered indeed whether scalding and scolding 
were not really the same word ! " A little pot " 
they say "is soon hot," a little mind Is easily 
put into a passion by a trifle. But what we 
ought to try for, when we have to do with such 
folk is to turn that passionate temper to good. 
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If the railway engines did not go into a passion 
we should none of us ever get to London. If 
there were none of those warm tempered people 
in the world, half the world's work would never 
be done. Supposing you have a little girl 
with a temper, don't scold her, but give her a 
broom and ask her to sweep up the house, and 
you will be surprised to see how she works off 
the steam in that way. Or, if you have no work 
for her to do, send her out of doors for a run, 
and you will see she comes home quite a different 
creature. Just so with boys. The saying is that 
tiresome boys often grow up the most useful 
men, because all that steam that kept boiling 
over in all sorts of odd ways and nearly worried 
their mothers' lives out when they were little, has 
had a use found for it at last. But a lukewarm 
indifferent boy who never gives any trouble, is 
not likely to be much help or comfort either. 
What is the good of a kettle that can't be got 
to boil } 

Life, we have said, is like steam, and we have 
spoken of the inconvenience of having too much 
of it. On the other hand, I want to say a few 
words about the waste of this precious thing. 
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No good housewife would ever let her kettle 
stand on the hob or hang on the hook steaming 
its heart away when not wanted, and wasting 
its precious contents. She would either pour 
out the water or put it down till it was needed. 
And so with ourselves ; we should not waste our 
breath in idleness and foolish useless talking. 
Every puff of steam is so much useful water 
gone out of the kettle. Every idle breath we 
draw, or idle word we say, is so much stuff 
wasted out of our lives. And you may take your 
kettle to the pump and fill it again ; but you 
cannot go again a second time to the fountain 
head of Life. Threescore years and ten, that is 
as much as any of us are likely to have granted 
to us, and oh, how careful ought we to be of 
each precious drop ere it steals away ! 

See how softly, and almost imperceptibly the 
vapour mounts into the air. So slowly, so softly, 
so surely, does the life of man gradually expire 
and waste itself. "What is your life.? It is even 
a vapour that appeareth for a little time and 
then vanisheth away." But does it go off into 
nothing t Ask the drops gathering on that pane 
of glass when you breathe upon it } Ask the 
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steam as it turns to water and trickles down the 
cold saucer you hold near it ? Believe me, that 
what seems to us the most shadowy and incor- 
poreal thing in the world, shews us also most 
plainly how impossible it is for anything to 
be lost. Our life passes away : but it does 
not become nothing. Whatever we have said, 
whatever we have done, aye, our very hours of 
idleness themselves are still in being somewhere, 
and we shall have to answer for them all. Since 
the world began not a single drop of water has 
been lost, not a single word or deed but God 
keeps account of it. We say, '* it's nothing, it 
does not signify,'* but it does signify. We are not 
only made in God's image, but His breath has 
been breathed into us. Our life is from Him. 
Then how studious ought we all of us to be to 
make a right use of so precious a gift ! 

But, perhaps, the end of this is getting too 
grave for the beginning, though there is a great 
deal more that might be said. How, for instance, 
our minds are like kettles or saucepans into 
which things are put, raw and uncooked as it 
were, and taken out fit for use. 

A bit of advice is given us as children, and we 
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think it over and cook it so to speak, in our 
minds, and by and. by there comes an oppor- 
tunity, and we fish it out, and act upon it. 
Sometimes hard and unkind things are said in 
our hearing which are just as bad in their way 
as rice or vegetables before they are properly 
boiled. We ought never to let them come out 
of our minds again till they have been softened 
down and all the unwholesome part got rid of. 
It is said that the real sign of a good cook is to 
be able to boil a potato, and I am sure that the 
real sign of a good woman is when nothing 
should come out of her mouth harsh, or crude, 
or bad for others, but soft and nourishing and 
wholesome. On her tongue is the law of kindness. 
Let us think of this next time we are tempted 
to say or repeat words that had better never 
have been said. And now that we have drawn 
so many lessons from our imaginary Kettle, I 
dare say some of us will think that it is time to 
go and begin boiling the real ones, and I can 
only wish they may never be scalded by thein, 
never get into hot water with their neighbours, 
and may always have a cheerful blaze on their 
hearth, and a good cup of tea in their tea-pot. 
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KEYS. 



It seems only natural after speaking of doors 
to go on and talk a little about keys. Ever 
since we were children, I suppose, we have felt 
there was a sort of magic about them ; they 
look so small, and may be easily lost or 
hidden away, and yet what wonderful power 
they seem to have ! An inch or two of steel can 
open to us treasures of the' greatest value — 
letters from our dearest friends — bank-notes — 
secret papers — money — jewels — all are in the 
power of this strange little magician, tiny and 
odd looking and apparently useless as he is. 
Thence it follows that the word "key" has come 
to signify power or mastery — the ^^-stone of 
an arch — the ^^-note of a tune — a strong place 
or castle is the key of our trade and commerce 
in such and such parts of the world. 

But to come down to our own lives and feelings. 
Did you ever have a friend arrive to pay you a 
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visit with a large travelling trunk, which it was 
as much as your husband and you between you 
could manage to carry upstairs ? and when 
you had left her to take off her bonnet and 
smooth her curls, did she come running down 
calling piteously after you, " What am I to do, 
I have left the key of my box behind?" "Oh !" 
your husband says, " I have a bunch of keys in 
my pocket, let's try if any of them will fit ; " 
and he brings them out. One is too small — 
another too large — another wants to be pushed 
in deeper than the lock will go — another looks 
as if it must fit, but there is something odd 
about the wards and it won't turn. Meanwhile 
your poor friend stands wringing her hands, 
as if quite ashamed of the trouble she is 
giving. At last one of the children runs up 
with an old key, which some one had given to 
the baby to help cut its teeth. "Well, we'll 
have one more trial, though this does not look 
as if it would do." Strange to say it goes in, 
and, I declare, it turns ! Who would have 
thought it ! Up with the lid, and there is your 
friend's best Sunday bonnet and three or four 
clean collars, ready to jump for joy out of the 
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tray where they have been imprisoned so long. 
As to her, she can never thank you enough. 

Now, did none of us ever know what it Wtt^^ 
to feel to people ju§t as that unfortunate lock 
did to all the various keys that were tried upon 
it and nearly worried it out of shape ? They 
may be put into the key-hole, but they won't 
turn. There is a want of mutual understanding 
between them and ourselves. At last there 
comes somebody, and we don't know why it is, 
they may not be better, richer, handsomer, or 
cleverer than the others, but the moment we 
see them we, as the saying is, "take to them." 
We suit one another. The key turns in the 
lock like magic. . We open our hearts to them 
and discover all our secret thoughts, or rather 
they seem to know almost naturally and with- 
out any trouble every thing that is hidden there, 
even our faults. These are what we call our 
real friends, the people whom we should come 
to in our troubles, the people we should like to 
have about us when we are ill, because they 
would understand things without having to be 
told, and even on our death-bed would read 
what we wished to say in our speechless eyes. 
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This then is one sort of key. But are there 
any others ? Surely. The world is full of locksy 
some of them ver>' stiff onesy and all through 
life we have to try and find keys that will fit 
them. For instance, the key to success, one of 
the best keys, is perseverance — going on and 
on, and never being tired of trying. Then the 
key to getting trusted by others is being honest 
and truthful Early rising is a very good 
useful key that opens a great many doors. So 
is good temper, with its well oiled wards, that 
the rustiest old lock will hardly hold out against. 
A pleasant face is not a bad key, only un- 
fortunately there is no depending on it for long 
together, and after all it does not open the best 
sort of doors. But there is another key, which 
the proverb (I am glad it should be a French 
saying rather than an English one) tells us will 
open locks of every sort and kind. The key of 
gold — Money. Well it certainly is a wonderful 
key, working as we often know so strongly, so 
swiftly, so secretly, that it seems more like 
magic than all the others. What will some 
people not be led into by the love of gain ? 
We know by Gehazi in the Old Testament and 
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Judas Iscariot in the New. Certainly money is 
a very great power — a very important key both 
for unlocking the good and evil of the world. 
But are there not some good things which 
money cannot buy } Take the case of a Prince 
or Princess ; as long as they live in health and 
prosperity they have servants to wait on them, 
flatterers to pay their court to them, friends, or 
what seem such, to pleasure them. But what is 
it all worth if these people only do it for love of 
their money } The great man or great lady 
catches the small-pox, or some other infectious 
disorder, and hardly one of all the number that 
crowded round about them is to be seen. Can 
anything be more dreary than such a death-bed 
in a great, magnificent, deserted room } Splendid 
dresses, perhaps, are strewn about on chairs, or on 
the floor. The attendants did not care to steal 
them for fear the plague should be in them. 
There is a drawer crammed with letters, each 
letter full of compliments and pretty speeches. 
Where are the writers now, and why do they 
not come to speak kind words and do kind 
offices in this time of need } 

The air is full of pestilence. The sufferer. 
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with choked-up throat and half-blinded eyes, 
can scarcely make the deaf, sleepy, old nurse, 
to whose care she has been left, understand her 
wishes. The doctors have given her up, and 
only come into the room when they are obliged. 
There is the rich, the flattered, and the pros- 
perous, dying without a friend to catch her last 
sigh, or to commend her soul to God. And, 
after death, the body is carelessly flung into a 
spare room, a sheet is tossed over the head 
which was so lately crowned with diamond^ 
and the once proud and wealthy lady is hurried 
into her grave, and never a tear shed over her. 
You may think I exaggerate, but ask any one 
who has read history, and they will tell you. 
Compare with this the death of some poor 
person who is really * loved — of any one, 
whether rich or poor, who has tried some better 
key than that key of gold, for winning a way 
to people's hearts. How tenderly such are 
watched over ! How the love they have given 
is returned seven-fold unto their bosom ! For 
what key is there like the key of love, whether 
shewn by kind thoughts, words, or deeds } How 
different the service is in a house when the 
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servants are merely paid their wages . and then 
treated as if they were machines, and one in 
which they are looked upon as friends and 
fellow Christians ? Money will always bring 
money's worth — nothing more, unless love goes 
with it. 

There is one other kind of key we must 
speak of. I daresay you have read in the Book 
of Exodus of the Egyptians who mightily 
oppressed the children of Israel. And you 
know they had a great many false gods. 

Their pictures of these gods have come down 
to our own days and are still to be seen. Very 
strange shapes some of them are, many of them 
represented with the heads of different birds 
and animals. But if you look closely you will 
see in the hands of nearly all of them a key 
— the sign and emblem of life — and, curiously 
enough, the key is in the shape of the letter 
T, almost like a cross.* Keys in the East were 
generally of wood, and were often carried hung 

♦ There is one picture of the birth of a Prince where this key 
of life is being held close to the Queen his mother. Another 
of a dead man being raised up, where it is held over his mouth, 
together with a small figure representing the sail of a ship — 
to stand for wind or breath. 
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over the shoulder. Thus we find Isaiah says, 
" And the key of the house of David will I lay 
upon his shoulder, so he shall open and none 
shall shut, and he shall shut and none shall 
open." Or again, speaking of our Lord, " To 
us a Son is given ; and the government shall be 
upon his shoulder." So St. John takes it up 
in the Revelation, " These things saith he that 
hath the key of David ; he that openeth and 
no man shutteth, and shutteth and no man 
openeth." What is this key of life that He 
carries on His shoulder.? What can it be but 
His cross } By that I^e opened for us the gate 
of everlasting life. With that He went, as St. 
Peter tells us, and preached to the spirits in 
prison which sometime were disobedient in the 
days of Noah. We see Him, bearing this key 
upon His shoulder, approaching the iron gates 
of the dark and unseen world below. Death 
and Sin, like two sentinels, guard those portals. 
Death a grim and shadowy skeleton with a 
likeness of a kingly crown upon his head. Sin, 
the upper half of her like a beautiful woman ; 
but ending foul in many a scaly fold, like some 
poisonous serpent. Both try tg stop His entrance. 
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but in vain. He bears the key of David, and 
at His touch the jarring bolts of that prison- 
house fly open, and He, the Lord of Life, 
enters. There our eyes may not follow Him, 
nor see those spirits crowding in eager bands 
around Him ; this our Lord's descent into hell, 
is among the dark places and mysteries of Holy 
Scripture. And we also know that with this key 
He opened to us the gate of everlasting life, 
at His rising again and ascending into heaven, 
when the angels sang, "Lift up your heads, 
O ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlast- 
ing doors, and the King of Glory shall come 
m. 

But has that key of life been taken away out 
of our reach.? Oh, no! He gave to His apostles 
and to His ministers that should come after 
them, the keys of the kingdom of heaven, say- 
ing, "Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven ; and whatsoever ye shall loose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven." These 
keys are in the Holy Sacraments, and other 
means of grace, by which the merits of the 
Cross and Passion of Christ are applied to us. 
And if we would enter into the 'kingdom of 
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heaven we must take up our cross daily. That is 
the true key of life which each one of us must 
bear. " He that will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross daily and 
follow me." For the promise is to one and all 
alike. "When thou hadst overcome the sharp- 
ness of death, thou didst open the kingdom of 
heaven to all believers. We therefore pray thee 
help thy servants whom thou hast redeemed 
with thy precious blood. Make them to be 
numbered with thy saints in glory everlasting." 
" I am he that liveth and was dead, and behold 
I am alive for evermore. Amen ; and have the 
keys of hell and of death." 
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A POUND OF CANDLES. 



We have most of us had a pound of candles in 
our hands at one time or other of our lives, and 
have no doubt had various thoughts abo.ut them. 
How dear they were, how fast they went, how 
sticky they felt, how greasy they smelt. But 
to-day I want you just to think of a few other 
things which they suggest — as there is nothing, 
however dull and homely it may appear, which 
has not something it can teach us — and we who 
have to live among dull and homely things for 
the most part, must learn our lessons from them 
as the disciples were taught to do in the 
Parables. Well, here are our candles. They 
lie on the counter of the shop, six, or eight, or 
fourteen to the pound, as the case may be, you 
cannot tell one of the same sort from another. 
They were run in the same mould, the wicks of 
the same cotton, the tallow or spermaceti, or 
whatever it was, of the same melting ; nothing 
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could be more alike. Even loaves of bread are 
not half so like one another. But now let us 
try and fancy what will become of all these 
candles ; perhaps no two will have the same 
experience. 

This first one will be a very useful candle ; 
he will belong to the mother of a large family, 
and stand close to her work-box while she sews 
the buttons on her boys* shirts ; he will see her 
smile at her children as they laugh and talk 
round the table ; he will burn straight down to 
the very rim of the candlestick, and the little 
bit that is left at the bottom will be stuck on a 
save-all, so that none of his life will be wasted, 
and every one will feel obliged to him. 

The story of this next candle is not at all so 
fortunate ; a careless girl dropped him when he 
was new out of hdr hand, and snapped him in 
half, so that a great deal of him had to be 
scraped away to make a new wick. It was not 
his fault, any more than it is any one's fault 
when a bad accident, comes and makes them 
useless for two or three of the best years of 
their life. But as it turned out, this was not 
altogether the worst thing that could happen to 
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him, for half of him was taken to one room and 
half to another, so that he saw twice as much 
as other people. This is often the way with 
troubles, if we make a right use of them, they 
help us to see things we never should otherwise 
see. 

Now this third candle was got hold of before 
more than half of it had been burnt by a very 
mischievous little boy, who stuck it inside a 
hollow turnip and pretended it was a ghost ; 
this he did to frighten people; but, I am glad 
to say, he only got well thrashed himself. As 
to the turnip with the candle inside it, it was 
thrown down, and a shower very soon came on . 
and put out the candle, and the mice afterwards 
came and nibbled it up. 

• This next candle had to do with a great 
merry-making. There was a dance at the inn, 
and a great many candles were stuck about in 
green wreaths and looked very pretty. But this 
one was in a common tin holder, because it had 
only to light the fiddler ; he was an oldish man 
with a very bad cough, and had to stand in a 
corner near the door, where there was a great 
draught, beside the wind that the girls' dresses 
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made as they flew round and round the room. 
The tears kept running down his cheeks almost 
as fast as they guttered down the sides of the 
candle. "Well, my friend," said he to it, "you 
and I are much alike ; we are doing our best to 
make other people happy as long as there is 
any life left in us, and if our life is short, we 
shall at least be able to say we have done our 
work as well as we could." 

But there was another candle who despised 
this one for being stuck up in the public room 
at an inn. He lived on an old lady's chimney- 
piece in a very pretty china candlestick, and she 
took the greatest possible care of him ; if any 
"thief" got into him, she was up with her 
scissors in a moment to take it out. If a 
" winding-sheet " began to form, she put some- 
thing up to screen off the air. She put the 
candle out carefully every night with an 
extinguisher, and altogether treated him like 
a prince ; he lived four times as long as some of 
the others. But it was a dreadfully useless life, 
for he only served the old woman to drink tea 
by, and read the Court Circular in the newspaper, 
and gossip about her neighbours, which last she 
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might as well have done in the dark, or perhaps 
had better not have done at all. And when he 
was just burnt out and giving his last flicker, he 
said to himself : — " Well, I did think once I 
should have had something better worth re- 
membering, I used to fancy my life would have 
been different ; Anyhow I have always been 
quite respectable, yes, (and he flared up for a 
minute) quite respec . . . ." Down came the 
pink china extinguisher upon him. "Those 
candles do smell so bad when they are going 
out," the old lady said, " Make haste, Jenny, and 
get me' another, I want to read all about the 
new Paris fashions." Ah, you old woman, your 
life is burning out as fast as the candle! and 
what will you have to shew for it } 

I might go on with the history of all the 
other candles, (for it is a fruitful subject,) but I 
will only mention one more. This candle had a 
very dull life of it, being put under a green 
shade in a bedroom, where it could neither see 
nor be seen ; and this was hard, for it gave a 
beautiful bright light and was naturally rather 
fond of company. Some of those in the green 
wreaths in the dancing room used to pity it 
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very much ; but if it could have spoken I am 
sure it would have said, "I have got my work 
to do, and you have yours ; you are stuck up 
over people's heads, I am down almost on the 
floor ; you have got to make many people gay, 
I have one person to comfort." Now, this one 
person was a poor boy who was lying very ill, 
he could not bear the bright light. "All I 
want, mother, is to be able to see your face," 
said he, " and watch you as you move about the 
room." Now some candles would have been 
jealous, and said, " If you don't care^ to look at 
us, it is not fair we should lend you our light to 
look at anything else ; " but this candle was of 
a very different disposition. It gave the softest 
and most beautiful tint to the room, made the 
mother's eyes gentler and brighter than ever, 
delighted in helping her shadow to wave now 
on the wall, now on the ceiling, now on the bed- 
hangings, like an angel hovering over the poor 
boy's head, gleamed on the bunch of flowers 
that stood beside him, and on the Bible picture 
that was opposite, and even gave light enough 
for her to read a few verses from the large print 
Testament that lay on the coverlid. So it went 
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on all through the night. Sometimes the boy 
dropped ofif into a doze, sometimes the poor 
mother followed his example ; but the candle 
still burned faithfully on under its green shade. 
If a large party of merry people had all been 
gathered round it, it could not have burned 
more brightly, but I do not think its light 
would have seemed half so soft, and steady, 
and loving, and beautiful. 

At last, however, just in the first grey of the 
morning, the mother roused herself and went to 
the boy's side. He was lying still. She kissed 
him. He did not move. She took the shade 
off and brought the candle near, so as to throw 
a light on his face. It did not disturb him 
though his eyes were open. They no longer 
shrank from the brightest light. But the poor 
mother threw herself on the bed beside him 
and wept. Meanwhile the day crept on ; the 
sun rose, and its rays darted into the room, while 
the candle still went on burning ; those who came 
into the room never noticed it go out, for its light 
was lost in that of the morning. So it is with 
good people. Death is not darkness to them, but 
passing from little light into great light. Their 
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work is done, and something better is in store 
for them. 

Now I have finished the story of all these 
candles, and I have only one thing more to say. 
We hear it sometimes said that all men are 
equal. They all come into the world naked 
and helpless, with the same number of limbs, 
and one pretty much like another, and so people 
say they ought to go on without one having 
advantages which the rest have not. But, my 
dear friends, how can we ever expect this, when 
of things so nearly alike as candles out of the 
same shop no two have the same fate and 
fortunes.^ Some are made of wax, and some 
of tallow, just as some of us are more naturally 
gifted than others. Some are up in the world, 
and some down ; some are in silver, and some 
china ; some in tin ; some, perhaps, stuck up in 
an old bit of broken crockery ; some have 
merry lives, and some sad ones. Now that is 
just the case with us. And, what is more, a 
candle may light a wedding one day and a 
funeral the next, and so we may have all sorts 
of ups and downs in our lives. But what we 
can all do is to make the best use of our 
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present opportunity, to burn as brightly when 
only 9ne person is looking as when everyone is 
there, to be contented in our lot whatever it is, 
whether we are in a cottage or a palace ; never 
to mind any work we are put to do so long as 
it is good and useful, nor to mind being wasted 
and burnt quickly away in a good cause, or for 
the sake of helping others. And, above all, not 
to burn for the sake of our own glory, that 
people may say, "What a bright light that 
candle gives," but that other things and persons 
may be seen and admired. That two friends 
may look one another in the face — that a 
workman may do his work — that a good man 
may read his Bible — that the sick and sorrowful 
may be coniforted — and that the happy may be 
happier still. 

In some ways we differ from these candles. 
They have no choice, no free will, and we have. 
A candle cannot in reality make itself burn more 
or less brightly, but we can quench the light of 
God's spirit, or we can gain more by prayer, and 
by holy communion with Him. We can hide our 
light under a bushel, not from humility, but from 
idleness or cowardice, or we can let it so shine 
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before men that they may see our good works 
and glorify our Father which is in heaven: 
And the more we have in our power, the more 
we have to answer for. The candles go out, 
and there is an end of them ; but, though we 
seem to be extinguished by death, we know it 
is far otherwise. We cannot not be. Some- 
where or other those souls of ours are still, and 
ever will be. O, that we could make such use 
of the light now kindled in us, that we may go 
on to greater light hereafter ! 
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CLOTHES. 



We are all of us obliged, in a certain way, to 
think a good deal about our clothes. Not in 
the sense of being vain of them, but of keeping 
them from wearing out, or of getting new ones 
when they are wanted. 

There's never an ending 
Of earning and spending, 

every working man might say ; 

There's never an ending 
Of tearing and rending, 

would apply, I fear, to most families where there 
are boys, little, or big; and 

There's never an ending 
Of making and mending, 

would be equally true in the case of their 
mothers. As soon as Billy or Johnny has got a 
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new jacket, you are sure to notice that there are 
holes coming in his shoes. As sure as ever you 
have turned the plaits of your winter gown 
inside out, and made it 'look as good as new, 
your husband will come to you with a great tear 
in his shirt sleeve, or complaining that his buttons 
are always coming off. 

One can fancy a poor woman, with all these 
little worries coming to her day after day, and a 
long bill running up for her at Christmas be- 
sides, throwing herself down in a chair, and 
saying, or rather sighing, "Why were we not « 
made so as to do without clothes t Why have 
we not got feathers like birds, or wool like 
sheep, or a nice rough winter coat like the pony, 
and no more trouble about it } " 

I wonder if the Bible gives us any explana- 
tion of this difficulty 1 How is it that we have 
to spend so much of our lives in spinning and 
weaving, cutting out and planning, sewing and 
hemming, in washing and ironing, in tying 
strings, and fastening buttons and hooks, in 
taking things off and putting them on again } 
Why did God think fit to subject us to all this 
little" daily slavery.? 
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We have the answer plain enough in the first 
book of the Bible — the book of Genesis. It was 
not till after the Fall — the disobedience of Adam 
and Eve, that they felt the want of clothes. 
Before that, in the warm and beautiful climate 
of Paradise, they had not needed them for com- 
fort, nor did they know, till sin came, what it 
was to feel ashamed. The same sense of dis- 
grace which made Adam try to hide himself 
from the face of God, among the trees of the 
garden, caused the guilty pair to try and cover 
themselves with fig-leaves. They sewed fig- 
leaves together, we are told, and made them- 
selves aprons. This, however, was of no avail. 
Our own righteousness will never clothe us — our 
own professions are as vain and worthless as the 
brittle and fast-fading leaves of the fig-tree. 
We know, in the Gospel, that our Lord cursed 
the fig-tree which had leaves and no fruit, and 
it seems as. if we were meant to think of that 
and this passage in Genesis together. We are 
att unrighteous in ourselves. We can have no 
merit of our own wherein to clothe ourselves. 
It is God alone who can take away our sin and 
shame. I^w, how does He do this } " Unto 
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Adam also, and to his wife, did the Lord God 
make coats of skins, and clothed them." 

Let us stop for a moment to think what this 
means. Coats of skins } That looks as if some 
animal must first have been killed. Some blood 
must have been shed before Adam and Eve 
could be clothed. Surely there is a great mys- 
tery in this. Before the shame of our sin could 
be done away with, some blood must be shed. 
Aye, the blood of the Lamb of God ; the blood 
of Him whom all sacrifices prefigured. 

We can have no righteousness without the 
death of Christ. So it says in the hymn which 
you all know — 

** Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to Thy cross I cling ; 
Naked, come to Thee for dress ; 
Helpless, look to Thee for grace ; 
Foul, I to the fountain fly ; 
Wash me. Saviour, or I die I " 

Now, is it not a little remarkable, that our 
Blessed Saviour, when He was crucified, was 
stripped of His outer garment, and of His coat, 
which we are told was without seam, woven 
from the top throughout t He was exposed for 
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us, not merely to shame, but to the cold of that 
long six hours of suffering, in the open air of 
that bleak early spring weather, if indeed His 
other pains did not take away all sense of this. 
For three hours He was there, displayed to the 
scornful gaze of all the passers-by. Then, as if 
natureherselfcouldno longer endure that the Lord 
of nature should be exposed to such indignity, the 
darkness came on. Can we not imagine it to 
ourselves, the gloomy, heavy sky, the three 
crosses dimly seen, with those white and almost 
motionless forms, and beneath, the Roman 
soldiers, the Jewish multitude ; and the Virgin 
Mother and the Beloved Disciple, looking up to 
Him who, sinless Himself, is bearing the sin and 
shame of all the world t 

Meanwhile let us think what was meant by 
our Lord's garments being distributed at the 
foot of the Cross. Surely it was to show that 
His righteousness is to be imputed to sinners — • 
that we are all to be clothed in His holy 
garments. 

The coat without seam was not to be rent 
This has always been explained to mean that 
ail His children should be one, and that there 
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should be no schism or division among them. 
On the other hand, His upper garment was to 
be divided into four parts, to show, as has some- 
times been said, that His gospel was to be 
preached, and His righteousness offered, to 
every quarter of the world. 

While we are speaking of our Lord's suffer- 
ings and death, we may be, perhaps, allowed to 
say a word on something that happened just 
before His crucifixion. People are very apt to 
confuse the purple or crimson robe which was 
put on Him by Pilate's soldiers (Mark xv, 17,) 
with the gorgeous robe — perhaps it should rather 
be called the "brightly shining" robe which 
Herod threw over His shoulders : (Luke xxiii, 1 1.) 
Both these robes were, no doubt, figurative, 
though those who gave them thought as little 
of what they really meant, as Pilate did of the 
title, "The King of the Jews," which he placed, 
mockingly on the cross. The purple robe, 
really more red than what we now call purple, 
may it not have been meant, in God's provi- 
dence, to represent Christ's vesture dipped in 
blood, of which the Bible tells us .^ First, His 
own blood, then that of all His enemies. 
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We read in Isaiah Ixiii, "Who is this that 
cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from 
Bozrah ; this that is glorious in his apparel, 
travelling in the greatness of his strength ? . . . 
I thajt speak in righteousness, mighty to save. 
Wherefore art thou red in thine apparel, and thy 
garments like him that treadeth in the wine-fat ? " 
And our Lord makes answer, " I have trodden 
the winepress alone, and of the people there was 
none with me . . . and their blood shall be 
sprinkled upon my garments, and I will stain all 
my raiment." So again in Rev. xix, 13, we read 
of our Lord in heaven, " He was clothed with 
a vesture dipped in blood, and his name is 
called. The Word of God." 

While, on the other hand, the shining bright 
robe, given by Herod, seemed to speak of His 
purity, glory, and royalty, reminding us of the 
white and glistering raiment at the Transfigura- 
tion, and of the garments of beauty and majesty 
in which the risen bodies of His saints shall be 
arrayed. 

Now, if we might reverently say so, every 
Christian must be like our Lord in both these 
respects. He must first of all wear the purple 
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robe, the robe of conflict and suff*ering. Not 
only has our Lord suffered for him, but he must 
be ready in his degree to suffer for Christ. All 
our little every-day trials are a kind of suffering 
for Him, if we take them in the right spirit. A 
poor man or woman who puts up with a hard 
life, discomfort, weariness, bad nights, poverty, 
want of food, perhaps, or firing, unkind and 
cutting words from friends or neighbours, being 
laughed at for his religion, is wearing the robe 
of suffering, if not in the same degree, yet with 
the same spirit as the missionary who goes out 
to die for Christ, or those good men of whom we 
read in the old times, who were burnt to death 
for holding the true faith. The works may not 
be as great in the eyes of the world, but what 
we have got to do is to go where God calls us, 
and do what He puts before us. Only all our 
good works, and all our sufferings, must be 
sprinkled with the blood of Christ. His vesture 
must be thrown over them, for all our righteous- 
nesses are but as filthy rags. 

Let us now say a word about the other, the 
bright and shining robe of glory. We know, 
even in this life, the pleasure of having on clean 
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and new clothes. When Sunday morning comes, 
how nice it is to begin the week with everything 
bright and fresh about us. People may find 
fault with others for thinking too much of these 
things, but I do think that God has put into us 
a love of what is beautiful, and made us to take 
pleasure in clean, bright linen, and fair colours 
and shapes, and that people who do not care at 
all for these things, are just as wrong as those 
who care too much. 

Next Sunday morning, when you put on, as 
we hope you will, your clean white clothes and 
your Sunday coat, with perhaps a flower in the 
buttonhole, or your nice Sunday gown, do think 
a little of the great Sunday of all, the great Day 
of Resurrection, when all things will be made 
new. When your little boy or girl takes hold of 
your hand, or your old father or mother leans 
on your arm to go to church, think of that 
blessed day hereafter, when we shall, please 
God, meet those whom we loved best to part no 
more. When you see the clergyman in his 
surplice, think of the white robes of the saints, 
and remember that such a robe is promised to 
every one of us, if our souls are only washed in 
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the blood of the Lamb, and we endeavour to 
walk in white, even in this life, in the robe 
which was given us at our baptism. May God 
help us so to do ! "He that overcome th, 
the same shall be clothed in white raiment, 
and I will not blot out his name out of the 
Book of Life, but I will confess his name 
before my Father, and before his angels :" 
Rev. iii, 5. 

Meanwhile, if we are ever tempted to com- 
plain of the cares and trials we have in 
providing ourselves and others with what is 
needful, and to feel the burden weigh heavy 
upon us, as was said at the beginning of 
this, let us put our trust in God, who clothes 
the lilies of the field, and feeds the fowls of 
heaven, and let us remember the beautiful 
lines of one who has now laid down his earthly 
raiment, to be clothed upon, as we trust, with 
immortality. 

** If on the sinner's outward frame 

God hath impressed His mark of shame, 
And even our bodies shrink at touch of light, 

Yet mercy hath not left us bare ; 

The very * clothes * we daily wear 
Are, to faith's eye, a pledge of God's forgiving might." 
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It may, perhaps, be thought by some, that no paper on this 
subject could be complete without some allusion to the tempta- 
tions to vanity, and love of dress, which are the ruin of many in 
our own day. But, besides that this topic has been frequently 
treated of elsewhere, it appeared to be so natural a consequence 
of the principles laid down above, as hardly to need reiteration 
in this place. 

If, on the one hand, we can never take pride in what was 
originally a badge of humiliation, so, on the other, when we 
consider the wonderful typical significance which has, by God's 
mercy, become associated with it, it would seem impossible that 
the outer garb of a Christian should not be, as far as in him lies, 
simple, decent, and fitting to his station in life, without being 
conspicuous for either of those extremes of meanness or extrava- 
gance, which are perpetually reproducing one another. 



SPECTACLES. 



acse i3»i eye? a grai ^e contest arose, 

TTzc* acecndies sec zbesxt "ssbay^ilj vrai^ 
Tie rccrr =t issccie was. as erery one knows. 
To w!6:h :be sud spuvrariifs osglit to bekx^." 

Perhaps \x>u know on which side the decision of 
the court was ; but luckily for us all, like many 
other decisions^ it has never been acted upon. 
I daresay a great many who hear, and some 
few who read these pages, will have taken to 
spectacles, when they find they cannot any 
longer read small print, or thread a needle, or 
do fine stitching, ^i-ithout ha\'ing uncomfortable 
feelings in their eyes. Or there may be some 
young people here, who have taken to spectacles 
for quite a different reason, because their sight 
is too short instead of too long. What a new 
world opens for them when they put on their 
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glasses ! It is quite amusing to hear how 
pleased they are at being able to see the 
pictures on the opposite wall ; and if they are 
out of doors, read what is written on the shop 
fronts ; and they know (they say) when those 
about them are smiling or looking grave, which 
they never did before. What can we say suf- 
ficiently grateful in praise of the man who first 
found out spectacles, and who may be said to 
have given new eyes to thousands of his fellow- 
creatures ? One wishes he could have known 
what a blessing his invention would be ! If it 
was only that in old age people had the power 
preserved and renewed to them of reading 
their Bibles, thaty in itself, would be a noble 
work, almost like that of a missionary, but 
this is only one of many benefits we owe to 
him. 

Now I see sitting opposite there an old gentle- 
man or lady, with a very good natured face ; I 
wonder if they would lend us their spectacles 
for a minute } 

" Thank you. What a nice green leather case 
they have got. And you can see beautifully with 
them, you say. Should you mind my trying 

E2 
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them ? Well, this is odd, that you should find 
them of any use, for I can't get on with them at 
all. The letters in this book, when I hold them 
over it, look four times too big, and wriggle 
funnily about, and have a curious sort of rain- 
bow round them. Now let us try how things 
further off look — all dim and misty. Thank 
you, sir or madam, it is very kind of you 
to spare them, but your spectacles would not 
be of the least use to me. One thing I can 
make out plainly enough, that it is not easy 
to look at things through other people's 
glasses." 

Now I see you all smiling to yourselves, and 
thinking, perhaps, "That is true in more ways 
than one." Do any two of us see alike with the 
eyes of our minds, any more than those of our 
bodies ? What looks a great fault to me is only 
a little speck to my neighbour — ^what seems a 
thing of great consequence to one is a mere 
nothing to the other. To a short-sighted 
person a mole-hill at hand is a mountain, to 
a long-sighted person it is perhaps no bigger 
than a pincushion. Who then is to decide on 
its real size } Surely the only way is for both 
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parties to remember that truth lies somewhere 
between the two.* 

Perhaps Nancy Brown says, "I really have 
no patience with that Molly Smith, I lent her 
all my nice baby-clothes, done up fresh when 
Georgie was born, and she*s sent them home — 
what she calls washed — I call it rinsed out in 
lukewarm water. And ironed ! Pretty sort of 
ironing; I wish she*d let it alone. There's a 
great yellow mark of iron-mould in one of 
the baby's best frocks." Molly Smith says, 
" Well, of course it was kind of Nancy to lend 
me the things, but you can't think what old 
rags they were. I had to sit up night after 
night darning them, and then they weren't fit 
to be seen. I'm sure she's a lucky woman 
to get all her mending done for nothing." Ah, 
my good friends, we can't see with one another's 
eyes, that's quite plain. 

But even our own spectacles often are not 



•Reference is here made to the magnifying powers of the short- 
sighted eye. It will generally be found that if persons with 
differing sight are set to sketch an object on the table before 
them, the short-sighted person's drawing will be on the larger 
scale, the long-sighted person's take in a wider range. 
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quite so clear as they might be. Some mornings 
we get up thinking the world is very foggy and 
dull, and our neighbours very dingy-looking, 
and all the while it is because our own glasses 
want wiping. Some days everything seems 
melancholy, and everyone unkind, and all the 
time the fault is in ourselves. Wipe the glasses 
of your spectacles — ask yourself if all is quite 
right with your own conscience, and the world 
will soon grow bright again. 

But spectacles may be dimmed with tears 
sometimes. True : and then nothing but faith 
and patience will be of any use. Let us ask God 
for them, Who will one day wipe away all 
tears from all faces. Meanwhile, is not even 
this temporary dimness to have some good 
effect upon us } The mist of tears, shutting 
out for a time the every-day world and its 
sunshine may be good for us ; just as when 
there is a death in the house, we draw down 
the window-blinds, and are quiet and in the 
shade for a little while. Surely then, if ever, 
God is pleaised to lift up the light of His 
countenance upon us, when the world is as it 
were blotted out by the mist of sorrow. 
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Now let us say one word to our near-sighted 
friends. One of their greatest difficulties, they 
will tell us themselves, is in knowing whether 
people are pleased or vexed with what they say 
or do. Smiles and frowns, and all the little 
movements of the face, which tell the rest of 
the world so much, are quite lost upon them : 
and they sometimes are afraid they have given 
offence without knowing it. No doubt this 
loss is made up to them in some other way. 

But how many are there among us, who 
can see far with their bodily eyes, but who 
are short-sighted in mind ? Who do not care 
whether there is a smile or a frown on the 
face opposite them. Who live with others 
day by day and never take any notice of 
their peculiarities, except to laugh at them. 
Who only notice just the things that im- 
mediately concern themselves ; and are so full 
of their own affairs that they never think how 
others will suffer from what they say or do. 
These are the people who are always treading 
on their neighbours* toes, making disagreeable 
jokes, or telling silly stories about people to 
their face, or going straight on with whatever 
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happens to be uppermost, however painful it 
may be to the hearers. People who will let 
their friends walk miles beside them in the 
rain, and never notice that they have no 
umbrella — people who will sit comfortably in 
their own chairs and keep others standing till 
they are ready to drop — who would talk all 
night about their own concerns, and begin to 
yawn directly any one else mentioned his. In 
a word, selfish people. If our consciences 
reproach us here, let us remember the text, 
" Look not every man on his own things, but 
every man also on the things of others." If 
we only could get farther away from them, 
how very small we and our concerns should 
look ! 

Lastly, — There is often a great difference in 
the sight of the same person at different times 
of life, A child's sight is, generally speaking, 
much shorter than that of an old man — children 
live in the present, old people in the past ; 
and they ought to live, and many of them 
do live in the future. For ought we not to 
look forward, as well as backward, as we get 
older } The every-day things that surround 
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us, are no longer able to satisfy our desires, they 
seem to have shrunk and grown smaller, and 
perhaps we wonder that they take up so much 
space in the minds of younger people, who 
have still got to go on living in the world. 
One can fancy an old man or old woman saying 
to those around, " Can you see nothing beyond 
your every-day business, and your common life ? 
To-night I am sitting and gazing out of the 
cottage door ; it is true I hear your bees hum- 
ming, and see the fruit and flowers in the garden, 
and your spade leaning against the wall ; but 
can you see nothing beyond all this ? Look out 
there, across the common ; do you not see a 
dark purple streak, like a great black mountain, 
and then a bright light beyond, and in it shapes, 
something like the white marble towers and 
walls of a beautiful city?" "No," they say, "we 
can see nothing." " Yes," he says, " it must be 
that : I cannot take my eyes from it. It seems 
like the heavenly Jerusalem ; and there are 
people moving to and fro — I almost think they 
might have the faces I used to love. As I look 
at it it seems to grow plainer, and there is a 
warm, faint, distant glow. I wonder if those 
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are the twelve foundations of it, all precious 
stones?" The young people stand by; but 
still they only see the sky, and the rough yellow 
grass of the common, and can discern nothing 
further. But the old man looks and looks, and 
cannot look away — if he does turn his face for 
a moment to the earth, everything is dim to 
him, for his eyes are full of that light. 

Perhaps the promise comes into his mind, 
"Thine eyes shall see the King in his beauty, 
they shall behold the land that is very far off." 
Oh that we could, old and young, learn to walk 
like the saint of whom the Apostle speaks, and 
endure, "as seeing Him who is invisible." Then 
many of the things that vex and distress us 
now would seem of little consequence. Many 
of the things we are most ambitious of and 
careful for, would become as nothing. Things 
would be only large or small to us, as they were 
proportioned to the spiritual world, to which we 
are all hastening. It is this kind of sight we 
must strive to pray for, and endeavour to walk 
by, all the days of our pilgrimage. 
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SHOES. 



I SOMETIMES feel inclined to linger in front of 
a shoemaker's shop, and look at the rows of 
black and shiny ready-made slippers, boots and 
shoes of all sizes that are set up in the window. 
From the great heavy working man's boot- with 
soles an inch thick, and strong nails firmly driven 
into the heels and toes, to the pretty little pair 
with smart buckles that some young lady will 
trip about in over carpeted floors, or the tiny 
ones that will be the pride of some one-year old 
baby. Oh the miles and miles that those shoes 
will have to walk amongst them ! How amusing 
it would be if before they were quite worn out 
they could be got together to tell their histories. 
As it is they are an uninteresting looking set of 
things on the whole, turned out by the dozen. 
Here is an entire row made after one pattern, 
and next week there will be as many more, 
machine made, all the white stitching on the 
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toes just alike, and the cut exactly the same as 
those that went before. 

Well, you buy your pair of new shoes. Up to 
the moment you put them on, they might belong 
to anybody whose foot happened to be the same 
length as yours. They are quite bright, and 
fresh looking and shapely. But look at them 
again at the end of a week when you have worn 
them constantly. They are no longer a pair of 
shoes, but Jane's or Mary's pair. They have got 
as we say, "a look of her about them." Even 
when they are off, something of Jane or Mary 
seems to cling to them, the particular bend of 
her foot has somehow got into them, and if 
another person were to try to put them on they 
would not be at home inside them, but would 
feel shy and strange, as visitors do in a new place. 
What an odd thing it is that we put something 
of ourselves into whatever belongs to us, our 
clothes, our tools, the knives we cut with, the 
pens we write with, the books we are in the habit 
of reading ! They seem to get used to us, and 
we to them, and we cannot use other people's 
half so conveniently, though they may be better 
in themselves. Even a door-handle that we 
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turn very often seems to get to know us, and 
we it. 

This is what is called habity and the reason 
why our clothes are sometimes called IiabitSy is 
because they are so habitual to us. In the same 
way we talk of inhabiting a house. 

Now to go back to the shoes we were talking 
of a minute ago, they show the force of habit 
more than anything. Cannot you almost tell a 
person's character by the look of their shoes .'^ 
A nice tidy woman has hers, however old they 
are, looking as if they fitted her well, and they 
are neatly patched if they have needed it where 
they have been honestly worn out by hard work 
under the ball of the foot. An untidy one's are 
dragged about and down at heel, two or three of 
the stitches have given way and she has never 
taken the trouble to have them mended. One 
can almost hear how she goes awkwardly shuffling 
about the house, and how she muddles over her 
work, taking twice as long about it, and not doing 
it a quarter as well as her brisk tidy neighbour, 
who always has everything handy and in its 
proper place. 

Bad habits you see are always in our way. 
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and make us shuffle through life, just as a shoe 
when it has once got trodden down at heel, and 
can never be got to look respectable or feel 
comfortable again. If we once get wrong and 
crooked ways of doing things we shall find it 
very hard indeed to get straight. And that is 
why young people, or people who have children 
of their own should be so very particular to 
begin welL It is true we don't make our own 
shoes, but we sliape them. So with the people and 
things we live amongst. We don't make them 
to begin with, but according as we are, so will they 
be. If we are cross they will be cross, if we are 
neat and careful, so will they be ; if we are not 
particular and regular, we cannot grumble at 
their not being so. As the foot is, so is the shoe. 
"I am as easy as an old shoe," one woman 
says. Can't you fancy you see her, good-natured 
in a sort of lazy way, not z/^ry particular about any- 
thing, very accommodating as people sometimes 
say with a half sneer, when they mean " She will 
suit herself to you to-day and me to-morrow, 
and not really attach herself very cloiSely to 
either of us." Easy } yes, I dare say. It is very- 
easy to be easy when we take nothing very 
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deeply to^ heart and cling to nothing, neither 
to our religion, our principles, nor our friends. 
Easy, when we are not vexed at wrong-doing, 
either in ourselves or others ; easy, when our 
consciences are not on the alert to reproach us ; 
Easy when we don'tclingvery closely to our duties ; 
easy, when we have, as the Bible says, no zeal 
for the Lord. But that is not the way pilgrims 
to the Land of Proniise must be shod. Easiness, 
slipperiness, carelessness, letting things go their 
own way will never take us to Heaven. The 
Jews ate the Passover with their loins girt, their 
shoes on their feet, and their staff in their hand. 
The angel bade St Peter gird himself, and bind 
on his sandals. And if we wish to follow where 
the angels lead, we shall not attempt to do it in 
a slip-shod half-and-half indifferent way. Mere 
good nature is not enough, we must ask for 
energy, faith, and perseverance. 

On the other hand, we must not think this 
gives us an excuse for being hard and unfeeling 
towards others, however stern we may be towards 
ourselves. We should never judge our neighbours 
unkindly. We must think of the other old 
saying, " No one but a man himself knows where 
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his own shoe pinches." How true that is, we find 
every day. Almost every one has some invisible 
cross to bear, some trouble that even perhaps his 
wife and children know nothing about, and then 
his neighbours wonder why he is touchy, and 
irritable, and disagreeable. " His mouth has got 
such an ill-natured twist, his eyes have such a 
scowl, he seems as if he could not return a civil 
answer when you speak to him.*' So the years 
go on ; and he gets the Iiabit of shutting him- 
self up, finding people dislike him, and keeping 
himself more and more to himself. Then there 
comes a paragraph in the newspaper, "Found 
dead in his lodging, John So and so, an elderly 
man, of respectable character and habits. At 
the time of his decease, a considerable sum was 
tied up in a handkerchief in his locker, although 
his dress and person appeared to have been 
entirely neglected. He had long been in the 
habit of living much alone, and brooding, and 
talking to himself It is supposed his death was 
brought on from natural causes." Then a little 
while after the real cause comes out — worry 
about a son who had turned out badly — anxiety 
about something in his trade — overwork — a 
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quarrel with an old friend — or some other matter 
which no one had dreamt of, but the burden of 
which would have been greatly lightened if 
people, instead of never making allowances nor 
trying to put up with his odd cross ways, had 
shewn a little fellow-feeling for him, had tried to 
get him to talk about his trouble, and instead of 
watching the poor fellow limping painfully along 
the highway of life, and despising him for it, 
had thought "We don't know where the shoe 
pinches. I dare say there is some hidden pressure 
somewhere — rich and well-to-do as he must be," 
and had been kind and considerate, instead of 
rash-judging, and hasty, and uncharitable. 

Very often we find the handsomest and most 
expensive shoes pinch the most. There's many 
an aching foot, ay, and many an aching heart 
too, behind an outside that the world envies. 
Many people walk bravely on, and try not to 
show it, but sooner or later the trouble com^s 
out. We can only say, happy those whose troubles 
are not of their own making, who are pinched, 
not by an uneasy conscience, but by something 
which com^s to them without any fault of their 
own. And so, my dear friends, if any of you 

F 
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have to go on the pilgrimage of life under some 
pressure of this kind, with some hidden pain 
making you wince and shrink at every step you 
take, and yet perhaps for the sake of others 
trying to put a good face on the matter, and 
make the best of your trials and difficulties — 
remember the journey is not for ever, that every 
step brings you nearer your promised rest. 
Think how pleasant it is after a long weary walk 
to sit down by your fireside, taking off your 
thick outer garments and your heavy walking 
boots, perhaps covered with dust, or incrusted 
with mud. And then think what it will be to 
lay aside all our mortal cares and troubles, and 
repose for ever and ever with God. As the 
beautiful poem says : — 

** There shall no tempests blow, 

No scorching noontide heat ; 
There shall be no more snow, 

Nor weary wandering feet. 
But rest more sweet and still 

Than ever twilight gave, 
Our yearning hearts shall fill 

In the world beyond the grave. 
So we lift our trusting eyes 

From the fields our fathers trod, 
To the quiet of the skies, 

To the Sabbath of our God." 
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SLEEP WALKING. 
(for advent.) 



Do you happen to know any one who walks in 
his sleep } It is one of the strangest sights 
in the world to behold a person stealing into 
your room in their long white, shroud-like dress, 
looking almost as if they were one of the dead 
come to life, and taking as little notice of you 
as if you had no existence. The eyes may be 
open, but there is no seeing in them ; the feet 
may walk, and the hands may move, but there 
is no reason to guide them, except such reason 
as we have in dreams. The voice may speak, 
but perhaps it will be of things long past and 
over, or perhaps things that never have happened, 
and never will happen. The sleep-walker glides 
past you, turns the handle of the familiar door, 
goes, maybe, down stairs. Then is heard the 
sound of the bare feet pattering along the 
passage. The lock of the house-door puzzles 

F 2 
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him for a moment. If he opens it where will he 
go ? Perhaps he will stumble against some- 
thing dangerous and hurt himself. Perhaps he 
is trying to walk to the river-side, and may be 
drowned. Let us go up and touch him very 
gently, for fear of startling him, and try and 
lead him back again. 

But besides this there is another kind of sleep- 
walking which is stranger still. Some of you 
have, I dare say, heard of what is called mes- 
merism. One of the most singular discoveries 
of our days, though, perhaps, one which is most 
likely to be put to a bad use. The person who 
is to be acted upon is placed opposite another, 
man or woman, who has the extraordinary power 
by making a few passes with their hand in the air, 
and by steadily fixing the eye, to throw the patient 
into a kind of trance in which his will is entirely 
given over to the will of the mesmeriser, and in 
which he believes everything the latter tells him. 
For instance, a man may be told to sing or 
to dance, and he, though perhaps he has not a 
note of music in him, instantly endeavours to 
do so ; or a button may be put into his hand, 
and he is told it is a golden sovereign, to be 
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carefully treasured up. A piece of blank paper 
becomes a ;£^5 note ; a glass of water the most 
costly wine ; a walking-stick a child, and so on. 
Nothing is too absurd for him to believe, so 
long as the spell is on him. And when it comes 
to an end, the man himself can hardly be 
persuaded that he has been made such a fool 
of. Unless we actually knew (as we may) people 
who had undergone it, we could hardly believe it. 

But now, let us ask ourselves the question, 
" Have we not all of us been mesmerized } " 
Not by man, indeed, but by some one far 
more mighty and crafty. What else do we 
mean when we pray to be delivered "from all 
the crafts and deceits of the world, the flesh, 
and the devil.'* Have we never been thrown 
into a kind of waking sleep, in which we 
seemed as if we must obey the dictates of 
some strong and terrible power which mastered 
our very souls 1 Is not this what St. Paul 
complains of when he says, "The good that I 
would I do not : but the evil that I would not, 
that I do. O wretched man that I am ! " 

And see how Satan deceives us. He is 
always putting worthless baubles into our hands 
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and telling us they are golden and precious 
things. What was the pleasure we were 
tempted to indulge in last week, and which 
led us into sin, but such a counterfeit as that ? 
What was that dishonest gain we made, and on 
which we valued ourselves so much, but a sham 
and a delusion ? When we woke we found 
brass in our hands instead of gold. What were 
those bad words that seemed so clever when we 
said them, but harsh and grating sounds which 
lowered us in the opinion of all sober bystanders ? 
What was that terrible temper we allowed our- 
selves to be put into, but mere madness in the 
eyes of the lookers on, who saw that what had 
offended us so dreadfully was but a trifle — the 
prick of a needle which we took for a wound — 
the touch of a hand which we fancied was a severe 
blow } What was that wrong course of action 
into which we were led, and of which we were 
so proud, but mere folly and absurdity in other 
eyes ? For we must remember, one and all, that 
there is a great crowd of witnesses always 
watching us. This room, the streets of this 
town, the narrow foggy lanes, the great empty 
stubble-fields, may be all, for what we know, 
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full of angels. ' And what do t/iey think of the 
mesmeric trance into which Satan casts us ? 
When they see us at his bidding throw away 
the pearl of great price and take up with some 
worthless trumpery instead. When they see 
how he makes us quarrelsome, vain, unholy, 
self-indulgent, indolent, untruthful, and, worst of 
all, forgetful of God, how they must long to 
stretch out their hands and say, " Now it is high 
time to wake out of sleep. Awake, thou that 
sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ 
shall give thee light." 

It is at the season of Advent that this is more 
particularly brought before us ; though, indeed, 
its lessons are good for all times of the year. 
Let us think of our Lord's first coming as man, 
being born of a virgin in the humble village of 
Bethlehem ; of His birth, ministry, death, burial, 
resurrection, and ascension ; and then of His 
second coming, as a great and powerful King, 
on the clouds of Heaven, to judge both the 
quick and dead. It is almost impossible for us 
to bring home to ourselves, often as the words 
may be on our lips, w/ia^ that coming really 
will be to us all. Now and then, perhaps, we 
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are roused from indifference for a few minutes, 
even a few days sometimes. We sit by the sick- 
bed of a dear child, or we follow some one we 
love to the grave, or we have some wonderful 
escape from death ourselves — from drowning, 
may be, or a railway accident, or fire, or an 
explosion. And that makes us think of the 
End, and feel how very small and worthless are 
the baits which Satan casts continually before 
our eyes, and what a dream we have been 
living in. But the effects of the shock pass 
away quickly. The Evil One as it were waves 
his hand before our eyes, and we are soon 
lulled into the old secure, easy, deceitful trance. 
Hardly anything he can tempt us to do but we 
yield to — hardly any deceit of his but we listen 
to — hardly any step that he bids us take but we 
are ready so to walk. 

But there will come a waking time, when the 
trumpet of the archangel sounds, and the Lord 
appears from heaven, not as a Saviour but as a 
Judge — not as an Infant but as a King ; and 
when we shall be summoned from our graves 
and made to see every thing in the clear day- 
light of the Sun of Righteousness. No more 
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delusions then, no more dreams, no more fancied 
security in lies. All things are naked and open 
to the eyes of Him with whom we have to do. 
And we shall see all things in the colours in 
which God, and the holy angels, and the saints 
have seen them all along. But O how bitter 
will it be if we then awake for the first time, 
and feel as one might feel who in his sleep had 
been robbed and cheated of all that was dear 
and precious to him, and left clothed in filthy 
rags, and with nothing, or worse than nothing, 
in his hands. For we must never suppose that 
Satan merely keeps back from us what is good. 
Oh no ! he is always trying to lead us into 
positive evil. The cup which he bids us take 
for wine is not colourless, harmless water, but 
soul and body-destroying poison. 

Let us then not put off our waking. We can 
rouse ourselves if we will. All his power is 
unable to prevent us from sometimes feeling a 
touch of the real world outside, and asking our- 
selves, *' Am I in a dream after all } " You 
know how it is when it is time to wake in the 
morning, you can let yourself go off to sleep 
again if you like when some one has called you. 
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You can patch up your dream again sometimes 
where you left off. But you can if you like 
rouse yourself, sit up, open your eyes, and de- 
termine you will wake, and go about your daily 
work. So it is with our souls. The worst and 
most foolish of us are not so fast asleep but 
what with God*s grace they might awaken. Let 
us then make the effort. Let us ask ourselves 
every day, "Am I ready for Christ's second 
coming } Am I casting off the works of dark- 
ness and putting on the armour of light } " 
Let us try to think we already hear the voice of 
the Archangel and the trump of God, and pray 
for help to purify ourselves as Christ is pure ; 
that when He shall appear again in power and 
great glory, we may be made like unto Him in 
His eternal and glorious kingdom. Amen. 
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A PATCHWORK COUNTERPANE. 



I AM going to ask you to-day to come with mfe 
for a walk in our village, to that little cottage 
where the hollyhocks grow by the well, and 
where the apples are beginning to turn from 
green to red on that heavily-laden old tree. 
The garden-gate hangs open on its hinge ; the 
blackbirds are busy among the gooseberry 
bushes, and I dare say the little boys come and 
help them sometimes, for there does not seem 
any one to keep guard. It is of no use our 
knocking at the house-door — we must let our- 
selves in, for the house belongs to a bed-ridden 
old woman, and her son, who lives with her, is 
out at work. 

We go in so quietly, we do not even wake the 
cat, who is dozing among the musk plants on 
the window-seat, and who is too fat and lazy to 
trouble herself about the blackbirds. A weather- 
stained scarlet cloak hangs over the easy chair. 
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Its owner will never wear it again, though it 
protected her rheumatic old bones in many a 
Christmas snow and March east wind. Let us 
go upstairs, and peep in upon old granny as she 
lies in her bed, in her beautiful clean frilled 
nightcap ; and her face and hands looking as 
white as a lady's, she has so long lain there. 
Ah ! see, she is dozing ! We will sit by her for 
a little while. When we come to be as aged as 
she is, and have as many aches and pains, we 
shall not thank any one for waking us out of 
our sleep, where we perhaps are dreaming of 
happy old times. 

We look round the room. There is not much 
for us to notice — two or three boxes in the 
corner — a brass-handled chest beautifully polish- 
ed — a chair by the bed, with some cold drink — 
an old brown Bible on the shelf — on the bed a 
beautiful patchwork counterpane. You have 
often seen one something like it — diamonds and 
squares of lilac and pink, and crimson centres, 
and little bits of black here and there mixed 
with yellow or buff patches. Somehow, as we 
sit there, this counterpane sets us off thinking. 
Some people leave no remembrance of them- 
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selves when they are gone — some write their 
lives, or some friend writes them for them — 
some draw beautiful pictures of places and 
people they have seen. This old woman seems 
to me to have worked her whole history into 
this counterpane. How like it is to a life ! Do 
you see those pale lilac print patches, with a 
pretty little flower on them 1 Those were bits 
of her frocks when she was a little girl. See 
how nice and innocent they look among the 
other bright colours ! As she looks at them, 
half awake, she fancies she sees her mother's 
face, (which has been for so many years under- 
ground,) and hears the little old songs she used 
to sing, and the kind "God bless you, my 
darling maid ! " that used to come when she had 
said her prayers at night by that mother's side. 
How long ago that is, yet nothing seems so fresh. 
There is a small old-fashioned black and 
white print — that they had when little brother 
died. It is some sixty years ago, yet she well 
remembers the first childish wonderment at 
death, and how afterwards she used to creep to 
the corner of the churchyard where his grave 
was, and say over and over to herself the text 
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they had put on his tombstone, "Thy chil- 
dren shall come again from the land of the 
enemy." 

Ah ! those black patches, they may not be 
very beautiful in themselves, but how they set 
off the other colours ! So it is with the sorrows 
in our lives. They make our joys deeper and 
more precious. And here is an ugly sort of 
brown pattern. That she had when she was 
about fourteen, and went to her first place. It 
is a plain, dull thing — you could not wear it out 
— you could only outgrow it. It was rather like 
the place itself — a great, cold, bleak farm-house. 
Up early — down late — washing and scouring — 
standing in draughts on stone floors in your 
pattens — a fretful baby to mind — a cross mis- 
tress — chilblains on feet and hands, and your 
head tied up in a bit of flannel to cure the 
toothache — hardly any one nice to talk to — 
nothing but work, work, from morning till jiight 
in that old brown gown. Still, when we look 
back on such a time, it seems pleasant to have 
been of some use. All that work was very 
good to train a young girl, who might have been 
spoilt if she stayed at home, and the good of 
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it, like the old brown gingham, will never 
wear out. 

Here is the prettiest bit in the whole piece of 
patchwork — a little pink rosebud on a white 
ground, and yet there is a world of pain and 
sorrow mixed up with it. I do not suppose 
there were ever bitterer tears than dropped over 
that pretty dress. She had been keeping com- 
pany with one of the young men on the farm. 
Eveiy Sunday they used to walk out together, 
and they had begun to s^ve up money for 
their furniture, when she heard of a very wicked 
thing he had done, and felt that it would be 
very wrong ever to become the wife of such a 
man, unless he turned from his bad ways. Even 
now, old woman as she is, she remembers that 
Sunday evening. How she " broke it " to hini 
just as they were crossing the bridge, and in 
sight of the village. How angrily he snapped 
off the bits of white meadow sweet, and threw 
them into the brook, and how she felt as if all 
that was sweet and beautiful in her life was 
floating away with them. How silent they two 
were as they walked away towards home, till at 
last she made an excuse, and said she was tired, 
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On the other hand, let us think awhile on the 
great blessing of reading Holy Scripture. How 
calm and happy it keeps our minds, what blessed 
hopes it sets before us, what a counsellor it is in 
difficulty, what a comforter in trouble, what a 
monitor in joy ! If, as we said before, it is the 
power of thinking and speaking that sets us 
above the animals, what must the power be of 
knowing God*s thoughts, and having Him to 
speak to us ? And how sad it is when one goes 
into* a house and sees the newspaper and the 
novel eagerly passed from hand to hand, and the 
Bible lying dusty on the shelf, or perhaps, stuck 
up in the broken window-pane to keep out the 
cold ! People who do that, are like those who 
forsake their oldest and best friends, and run 
from house to house for the sake of some gay 
and foolish companions. But now, when we are 
really in trouble, whom do we look to } Our smart, 
gay, extravagant acquaintance, or our old tried 
kinsfolk and friends } I think you know, and 
we all know. And so when we really feel the 
burden of life, when the world has turned against 
us, and our hearts are heavy, and perhaps we 
feel we may not have many weeks^ or days, or 
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even hours to live, will our worldly amusements 
be of any comfort ? Oh no. The world may put 
her face in at the door of our sick-room, but she 
will not care to cross the threshold. There is 
music playing in the next street, and she would 
rather dance to that than listen to our groans. 
And away she goes with her ribbons flying, and 
her gold chains glistening and tinkling as she 
moves. And then what have we to turn to t 
Where is the Bible } Hidden away perhaps in 
some lumber room, covered with dust. 

Happy for us if we still have time, and God still 
allows us daylight to turn over and study those 
precious pages before our eyes close for ever. 
But why should we put it off till then t Let us 
rather begin at once while we have some measure 
of health and strength, while our minds are clear, 
and while we are able to do, by God's grace, 
what the Bible tells us. Let us fashion all our 
actions according to it. Let us walk by its 
guidance and we shall never lose our way. As 
David says in the Psalms : "Thy word is a lantern 
to my feet, and a light unto my paths. The 
same is my comfort in my trouble, for Thy word 
hath quickened me. O how sweet are Thy 
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words unto my throat, yea, sweeter than honey 
unto my mouth." All our earthly pleasures, all 
our earthly hopes, and what is more, all our 
earthly troubles, cares, sorrows, and privations 
are but for a time. "The grass withereth, the 
flower fadeth : but," he adds, " The Word of our 
God shall stand for ever. Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but My words shall not pass 
away." And, oh ! most solemn and terrible 
thought of all. " The Word that I have spoken, 
that shall judge you at the last day." 

Grant to us, Lord, we beseech Thee, the spirit 
to think and do always such things as be rightful : 
that we, who cannot do any thing that is good 
without Thee, may by Thee be enabled to live 
according to Thy will ; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 
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THE FIRST GRAY HAIR. 



"Ye shall bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to 
the grave." Very few of us but have felt deeply 
moved, even from our childhood, when first we 
heard them, by these words. They seem almost to 
end in a sob. We see Jacob in his old age, with 
his arm perhaps round Benjamin's shoulder, cling- 
ing to the lad, whose face doubtless brings back 
something of his beautiful departed mother, or re- 
calls his lost brother, Jacob's beloved son Joseph. 
The nine brethren are filled with confusion, and 
hardly dare face their father in this outburst 
of his grief and disappointment. There, indeed, 
are the sacks full of the corn of Egypt, with 
the returned purchase-money. Alas, a far higher 
price has been asked by the governor of the 
land — he has taken Simeon, and bound him 
before the eyes of his brethren, and he has 
asked for the child of Jacob's old age. No 
wonder the father's heart is sad. "Ye shall 
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bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave." Gray hairs ! How unlike the locks on 
which the hands of Isaac were laid long ago 
in blessing, and which rested on the stony 
pillow at Bethel ! Since then, how many years 
of trial and trouble ! For fourteen years, when 
he served for Rachel, in the day the heat 
consumed him, and in the night the frost. 
Laban changed his wages ten times. Since 
then what a long list of sorrows. His daughter 
Dinah, his only one, as it seems, disgraced — the 
hands of Simeon and Levi stained with the 
blood of the men of Shechem— the death of 
his loved wife, and the disputes in his family — 
the loss of Joseph — the famine in the land — all 
these things, and many more, were against him. 
It is strange how different his old age is from 
the noble old age of Abraham. We never hear, 
do we, of his having gray hairs t there is no 
decay or weakness about him — his faith was 
strong, his obedience perfect, his whole nature 
princely and above that of common men — 
Abraham was called the friend of / God, Can 
more be said } We know less of the gentle, 
thoughtful, and meditative Isaac than of 
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either his father or his son. But Jacob seems 
like one of ourselves — a mixture of good 
and evil, a man who erred and repented, and 
was pardoned, and yet reaped in this life the 
fruit of his own wrong-doing. It seems to have 
been such a care-worn life, a life with so many- 
anxieties, fretting and wearing to the spirit, and 
leaving their mark in the furrowed lines of the 
face, and in the fast-whitening hairs. Cannot 
we all enter into his condition } We who have 
made so many mistakes, as well as done so 
many wrong things — we who are, perhaps, pining 
as he did, for some absent dear one — a brother, 
or son, perhaps in America or New Zealand, 
or at sea, who has not been heard of for many 
and many a month, or far worse, have sad 
thoughts of some Dinah of our own, once our 
pride, now our sorrow ; or some Simeon and 
Levi, who have brought trouble and disgrace 
into their father*s house. 

But there may be some here too young to 
know all these trials. I wonder if there is any 
one here who has not seen his or her first gray 
hair.^ Seeing it produces a new and curious 
feeling — it is only one among a number of 
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brown, or black, or golden, and we most likely 
pull it out with a laugh, and our friends say 
to us, " Why you must not begin to think of 
growing old yet." However, very soon the one 
is followed by two or three more, and as the 
months go on their number increases, making 
us think of what the prophet said, " Gray hairs 
are upon him and he knoweth it not." Still, 
we do not feel old — ^we are perhaps, as yet, in' 
the full tide and bustle of life. These gray 
hairs seem to have little to do with us : and to 
be as out of place as the moon appears at three 
o'clock in the afternoon. Have we ever, at 
certain times of the year, looked up in broad 
daylight, perhaps in the middle of a busy 
bustling street, and seen the pale, quiet moor 
standing patiently, and as it were apart, i 
a lonely region of the sky } She looks dov 
on us with a kind of gentle sorrow, and we lo< 
up to her and say, "What business has ! 
moon at this hour of the day } we have \ 
our day!s work before us — we have still m 
hours of cheerful activity, we are not thinJ 
of going to bed yet." And the moon, if 
could speak, might answer "Perhaps not, 
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remember the night will come. In a few hours 
this busy world will be silent, and my light 
will reign over the roofs of your empty work- 
shops, your hushed churches, your quiet homes. 
The day is already on the wane, make a good 
use, then, of the few hours which are left to 
you.*' This, too, is what our first gray hairs say 
to us, "The afternoon of your life has already 
begun, soon the eventide will be here. Soon 
the silvery light of old age will steal over you 
and warn you that the time of lying down for 
the last sleep of death cannot be far off." 

Have any of us ever gone into a room, which 
we had lived in by day, when the night has 
come, and the moonlight is shining in through 
the windows so brightly that we do not need a 
candle } Everything is the same, and yet a 
change has come over it. The colours are not so 
glaring as by day ; small trifling things, such as 
the patterns of the paper on the wall, the little 
ornaments there maybe on the chimney-piece, are, 
perhaps, lost in shadow, or but faintly seen, while 
some of the larger objects stand out more brightly 
and strikingly than by daylight. There is an 
empty arm-chair — there is the dead fire in the 
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grate — there are the work-day clothes hanging 
on the nail, the wearers are already gone to rest, 
we must soon follow. 

Even thus it is when the moonlight of old 
age has silvered over our heads. The world 
looks very different to us from what it did in 
the bright morning of youth, or the broad busy 
daylight of grown-up life. All seems softened 
down, as a great and wise man said, " reconciled 
and harmonized." Many things that we once 
thought of great consequence are thrown into 
the shade, many are quite lost sight of; our 
hearts perhaps feel, notwithstanding, as if they 
had empty chairs, and dead or dying fires in 
them. Those we loved the best have wished 
us good night, and are gone to lie down in 
their graves — our own beds are already " turned 
down," so to speak. We, perhaps, have got a 
place marked for us in the churchyard, close 
to those dear ones. We cannot see to work, 
but perhaps we stand by the window for a few 
moments, while the moonlight streams in upon 
us and think we too, should like to go to rest ; 
and perhaps we hear the echoes of our friends' 
voices saying, " Good night, good night." 

WAat different tones people say good night 
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in ! Some very gravely and sadly, some cheer- 
fully and almost playfully, as much as to say 
"It will not be long before we meet again." 
So it is with the great sleep of death. Some 
go to it with dread and anxiety, feeling they 
have to part, for. they know not how long, from 
what they most prized ; and dreading the fear- 
ful dreams that sleep may bring them ; others 
can bid farewell to their friends with cheerfulness 
and faith, thinking rather of the happy meeting 
to-morrow, as they trust, than of the parting 
to-night, and knowing that there is One who will 
watch in love over their slumbers. Such as 
these may take up the words of the gray-headed 
patriarch Jacob, wheti on his death-bed he 
gathered his sons together and blessed them, 
and gave commandment that they should bury 
him with his fathers in the cave of Machpelah. 
I dare say we have all been much struck with 
the verse, coming as it does suddenly, among 
the prophecies concerning the tribes, " I have 
waited for thy salvation, O Lord." So may we have 
grace to wait, and then say at length with Simeon, 
" Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace. For mine eyes have seen thy salvation." 

I 
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THE BLACK-THORN. 



Last time we spoke a little of old age and of 
gray hairs. It seems as if we ought not to -be 
content without adding a few more words, 
suggested by another part of the Old Testament, 
the book of Ecclesiastes. 

This book was written by King Solomon, a 
man who, as you know, had enjoyed everything 
this world could give — wisdom, riches, and long 
life. And yet can anything be sadder than its 
words, "Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher, 
all is vanity. Truly the light is sweet, and a 
pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the 
sun ; but if a man live many years and rejoice 
in them all, yet let him remember the days of 
darkness, for they shall be many. All that 
cometh is vanity." 

Or his description of old age ? — " In the day 
when the keepers of the house shall tremble, and 
the strong men shall bow themselves, (that is, the 
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limbs shall totter under the weight of the body,) 
and the grinders (the teeth) shall cease because 
they are few, and those that look out of the 
windows (the eyes) be darkened, and the doors 
shall be shut in the streets, when the sound of 
the grinding is low, and he shall rise up at the 
voice of the bird, (meaning, perhaps, that the 
sleep of old age is so light that the least thing 
disturbs it,) and fears shall be in the way, and 
the almond tree (of this we shall speak presently) 
shall flourish, and the grasshopper (the smallest 
trifle) shall be a burden, and desire shall fail : 
because man goeth to his long home, and the 
mourners go about the streets : or ever the 
silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be 
broken, or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, 
or the wheel broken at the cistern. Then shall 
the dust return to the earth as it was ; and the 
spirit shall return to God who gave it. Vanit}- 
of vanities, saith the Preacher, all is vanity.'* 

The almond tree, of which Solomon speaks 
here, is at first a little hard to understand, 
especially as it is not a very common one in 
this country. Perhaps if Solomon had been in 
England he would have said " the black-thorn," 

I 2 
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which comes out in the same way, the white 
blossoms appearing before the leaves. I dare 
say we have often been glad at the first sight of 
it some cold, bright day in early spring, when 
hardly anything else has come out ; but, perhaps, 
we have never thought of it as Solomon did of 
the almond tree, as representing the white hairs 
of an old man or woman, and appearing, as they 
do, to beautify the winter of life. Something 
of the same thought must, however, have been 
in the mind of the old poet, when he said, 
speaking of an aged man : — 

" Down his Aeck his reverend locks 

In comely curls did wave ; 
And on his aged temples grew 

The blossoms of the grave." 

"The blossoms of the grave!" What a beautiful 
expression ; bidding us look upon gray hairs 
after all, not as melancholy signs of decay, so 
much as hopeful tokens of a spring-time still to 
come. The almond tree, or rather the black- 
thorn, as it stands forth bravely in the cold east 
winds of March, while the young lambs come 
tottering on their long legs to take shelter under 
it beside their mothers, and the little shepherd 
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boy goes whistling by and sticks a bit in his 
cap, thinking to himself, " Spring will soon be 
here," is like the cheerful old age of a really 
good man. Mothers bring their children to sit 
under his shelter ; boys and girls, far from being 
afraid of him, delight in his company, and 
perhaps carry off a lock of his beautiful white 
hair to remind them of him in times to come. 
The robins come and sing to him songs of 
patience, and contentment, and hope. And he 
himself prophesies of a glad future spring-time, 
of primroses and violets among the roots of the 
hazel-bushes, of the song of the nightingale, of 
the summer roses and lilies, of long, bright, 
glorious, happy days to come. 

True, as Solomon says, old age has its in- 
firmities, its pains, its trials, but let us not forget 
that it has too its great honour, and its surpass- 
ing promises. " The hoary head is a crown of 
glory if it be found in the way of righteousness : " 
Prov. xvi, 31. These were the words of that 
same King Solomon ; and perhaps none of his 
proverbs have been dearer to the hearts of thou- 
sands of his fellow men. How then shall we speak 
of those who pay no respect to old age ! Nothing 
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is sadder in our own time than the little attention 
that is paid to this. We are all going on so 
fast, we think we have left the old people miles 
and miles behind. We have found out cleverer 
ways of doing everything than our forefathers, 
we have been to school to have our wits 
sharpened, and we cannot understand their slow 
quiet ways, nor how they were content to spend 
all their lives in one place, while we must be 
here to-day and there to-morrow, and think no 
more of crossing the Atlantic than they did of 
moving into the next parish. Well, let us 
remember that we shall be old ourselves some 
day, and, probably because we live so much 
faster, be older at sixty than our grandfathers 
were at eighty. We saw last time how Jacob 
was punished in his children for his deceitfulness 
to his own father. If we are undutiful what 
must we expect } Not that this is the best 
reason, for it seems after all but a selfish one, 
why we should be dutiful to the aged. Let us 
rather be so because it is a fulfilment of God's 
command, " Honour thy father and thy mother," 
which is the first commandment with promise. 
And we know this means not only our actual 
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parents, but all to whom we have any ties or 
relations, and indeed those whom we have to 
do with only by chance. 

Even the heathen could see very plainly what 
a blessing rested on dutiful children. There is 
a story of a wise man who, when he was asked 
by a rich king to name the happiest people he 
knew, spoke to him of two sons who were 
very dutiful to their mother, and had their 
reward for it. It was the custom of the women 
of that country to go in chariots drawn by oxen 
on a particular day to worship in the temple of 
one of their goddesses. As it happened, when 
the hour came for her to start, the oxen which 
drew her chariot were not forthcoming, and she 
was very unhappy at not being able to go. 
The sons agreed together and said, " Mother, 
rather than you should be disappointed we will 
yoke ourselves to your chariot, and draw you 
thither." So they did, pulling the chariot as 
willingly and proudly as if doing the work of 
oxen had been the greatest earthly honour. At 
last they got to the temple, and the crowd 
outside, which had gathered together for the 
jsacred feast beheld them — the men admiring the 
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strength of the sons, the women praising their 
mother for having such children. She did not 
forget her dutiful sons, but prayed that they 
might have the greatest blessing which could fall 
to the lot of man. When the service was over 
she found them side by side, dead, or rather, as it 
seemed, asleep in the temple. There in the 
bloom of manhood the two strong brothers 
reclined, never to rise again, while we might 
almost say that the last earthly sound that had 
met their ears was a mother^s blessing, and their 
last earthly sight was her face, full of the beauty 
of a mother's love — a beauty • that can never 
grow old. May we not learn something from 
them } 

" Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth," was Solomon's lesson when medi- 
tating on old age. And, surely, there is no 
better way of doing so than by endeavouring to 
fulfil God's commandment, and to imitate our 
Blessed Lord's example in dutiful obedience to 
parents, and in reverent tenderness and care for 
the aged. " So shall thy days be long in the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee." 
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A LOAF OF BREAD. 



We can often tell how much people care about 
anything by the number of common sayings 
there are about it ; and I think we shall be 
surprised if we come to consider what a number 
there are about Bread. " To get one's bread.'' 
'*To get one's living." " Bread is the staff of life." 
" He has taken the bread out of my mouth." 
" He does not know on which side his bread is 
buttered." A conceited woman or girl is " Miss 
Upper Crust." A discontented man is one who 
" quarrels with his bread and butter." While a 
man who is inclined to make the best of things, 
most likely says, " Half a loaf is better than no 
bread ;" and a proud one is a " cut above his 
neighbours ;" again, if we wish to shew our affec- 
tion for any one, how can we do it better than by 
saying, "I would share my last crust with him ?" 
I dare say every body in this room could add 
two or three proverbs just as good as these, 
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shewing plainly enough that our good, stout, 
solid old friend, the quartern loaf, has done 
something to supplying food for our minds as 
well as our bodies. I do not know whether you 
have always had the feeling, how much more 
friendly and sociable a thing it is to be all 
helped from the same loaf, as I am glad to say 
we English people generally are, than to have, 
as is so often the case in foreign parts, a dish 
full of all sorts of little cakes, and fancy rolls, 
and biscuits. It is all the difference between 
having things in common with others and sel- 
fishly trying each to pick out what is nicest and 
best for ourselves. You feel drawn closer to a 
man who gives you a slice off the same loaf on 
which he, and his wife and children are feeding. 
It looks as if he gave you a share in his heart as 
well* — while buns, and biscuits, and gingerbread 
nuts always seem rather like little round lumps 
of selfishness, as if they said, "Thank you, I'll 
keep to mys€Ay and I'll be obliged to you to 
keep to yours>A{ also." 

* We should not forget that the very names of the master 
and mistress of the house, lord and lady^ are thought by some to 
signify those who were the givers of the loaf. 
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Still, people may be selfish even over a loaf 
of bread. They may have a particular fancy 
for the kissing crust — ^you know what I mean — 
where the loaves stuck together in the oven. 
Or they may want to have upper crust, or under 
crust, or no crust at all, or insist on having their 
bread cut in hunches instead of slices. One 
really has no patience with them. " Crust and 
crumb, just as they come," is what one would 
like to say to them. All share and share alike. 
For is it not so in life } " Crust and crumb, just 
as they come," is what we have to say to our- 
selves all day long. You must get over the 
crust of difficulty before you can have the nice 
soft crumb. You are lucky if you don't have to 
eat the ashes of mourning as well. There is 
nothing in the world to be had cheap. If we 
have friends, we must make sacrifices for them. 
If we have husbands and wives, parents or chil- 
dren, we must take trouble for them. If we 
have money, we must have care along with it. 
If we have health, we must work. If we wish 
for a good name, we must deserve it. If we 
want to see the world, we must not mind taking 
long, tiring journeys. If we want to stay at 
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home, we must not mind being dull. And so 
on, all through life, and much more when we 
begin to think of the life to come. 

But the very thing we are talking of — Bread — 
may teach us a more serious lesson. We must 
not forget that it is made use of in the Bible to 
remind us of our unity together. St. Paul says, 
" We being many are one bread, (or one loaf,) 
and one body, for we are all partakers of that 
one bread!' Just as every grain loses itself y as it 
were, when it becomes part of a loaf of bread, 
so we Christians ought to lose ourselves, and 
think only of the good of alL 

Perhaps we have none of us ever thought 
what the word bread really means. It means, I 
believe, something that has been brayed or 
ground, as we talk of "braying in a mortar.'* 
The very first thing it makes us think of, there- 
fore, is, if I may so say, suffering, grinding 
down. Now, is not this very like the Christian 
life } Before a man can be good for anything, 
he must suffer. You could never take the grains 
of corn, before they had been to the miller's, and 
try to make a loaf of them. They would not 
be in a fit state for it. Nor can you, or any of 
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us, be of real service, till we have been ground 
in the mill of sorrow and adversity, and been 
made, as it were, of small account in our own 
eyes. But this is not all. It will not do to have 
humility without charity or love. We must be 
kneaded up into fellowship with one another — 
must feel that we are members one of another. 

But here comes a warning. The yeast, the 
leaven, as the Bible calls it, however useful in a 
loaf of bread, is entirely out of place in a Chris- 
tian's heart. We are not to be puffed up with 
air-bubbles of pride and vanity. We are to put 
away, as St. Paul tells us, the sour leaven of 
malice and wickedness out of our houses and 
our hearts. Real leaven, or yeast, is something, 
as we all know, that is beginning to get corrupt, 
to ferment, to turn sour. It is like the remains 
of the old bad nature. "Purge out, therefore, 
the old leaven, that ye may be a new lump, 
even as ye are unleavened." And yet this very 
same leaven is sometimes used to signify the 
spread of the gospel in the world, or in a man's 
heart. Our Lord says, (Matt, xiii, 33.) "The 
kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, which a 
woman took, and hid in three measures of meal. 
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till the whole was leavened." So true it is 
that everything has two handles, and may have 
good or evil significance for us, according as we 
take it. 

There is only one thing more — baking in the 
oven. Here, again, we see the resemblance to 
ourselves holds good. The sharpest trial, the 
fiery trial, comes last. Many of us, I dare say, 
have opened the door of a red-hot oven, and felt 
the glow come out over our faces, and almost 
scorch our cheeks. Perhaps we have helped to 
put in the loaves. There they go, looking, one 
might almost say, pale for fear of what was about 
to befall them. Not so pale, not so affrighted as 
some of us may be when our last great trial 
comes. " For behold the day cometh that shall 
burn as an oven, and all the proud, yea, and all 
that do wickedly, shall be stubble:" Mai. iv, I. 
But the trial that scorches, and blackens, and 
destroys, may strengthen, and make wholesome, 
and purify. 

In a bake-house this depends, of course, on 
whether an oven is too hot, or not properly 
heated, too quick, or too slow. But with us, if 
we come out burnt, and blackened, and utterly 
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ruined, it is our own fault. In the hottest glow 
of adversity, God is always with His children, 
and will bring them unscathed through the 
fiercest of fiery trials. " If thou faint in the day 
of adversity, thy strength is small.'* Let us, 
then, never lose our faith in Him, but pray to 
Him, and trust in Him in all our afflictions. 
So we shall be indeed " bread of God," as an 
ancient martyr said when he was looking forward 
to being ground by the teeth of lions. 

One other word I must say, and with the 
deepest reverence. When we say, " Give us this 
day our daily bread,*' do we think as we ought of 

* 

Him who is the Bread of Life, who was born at 
Bethlehem, (the House of Bread,) and of Whose 
Body we are all 'members, " all partakers of that 
one bread V^ Do we remember that He has 
told us, speaking of His own blessed body, " He 
that eateth of this bread shall live for ever. The 
bread which I will give is My flesh, which I will 
give for the life of the world.'* And if we think 
of these things, can we stay away from the 
Lord's Table .-^ Can we spend money on that 
which, spiritually speaking, is not bread, and 
our labour on that which satisfieth not 1 Can 
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we feed our bodies while we starve our souls ? 
If we could only see our souls, we should pity 
them, poor, thin, hungry, sickly, weak, while our 
bodies, perhaps, are well and thriving. Do let 
us have some pity on those starving souls of 
ours. Are not they in want of strength } Are 
they not ready to drop and faint by the way 1 
And yet there is the Bread of Life offered to 
them, and they are actually too weak, or too 
unwise, to stretch out the hand and take it. If 
you were dying as to your body, would you not 
crawl to any place where food was offered you } 
And shall we not do as much for our souls .? 

I will not say a word more, so anxious am I 
that this one thought should dwell above all 
others in the minds of those who are here. And 
if I knew it were to be among the last words said 
by one on their death-bed, or said to one on 
their death-bed, it would be no other than this. 
Our Lord says — " Him that cometh unto Me I 
will in no wise cast out." And can we refuse to 
come in this His appointed way ? 
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IN THE HOSPITAL. 



Side by side in one ward they lay, 
That grewsome woman so grim and gray, 
And the little child of two years old, 
With pale white face, and locks of gold. 

Fresh from jail the woman came ; 
I know not if she had a name. 
For when the others spoke of her 
They always said "the prisoner." 

And strange and fearful things they said 
Of that fierce woman in the bed ; 
And sidelong were the glances they 
Cast at her, as apart she lay. 

Her face was turned from us, half hid 
Beneath the tossed-up coverlid ; 
She lay alone, with no one near ; 
For all had shrunk away in fear. 
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All but the little babe, who seemed 
As if, while sleeping there, it dreamed 
Of softest, purest, sweetest things. 
Perhaps angelic visitings. 

No danger to that babe could be 

Even from such a one as she ; 

Though dark at heart, and fierce, and wild. 

She could not touch that pale-faced child. 

Although the doctors and the nurse 
Might call her wilful and perverse. 
And even the chaplain's self declare. 
She heeded not his word or prayer. 

Yet still that white and peaceful face 
Might bring her back some touch of grace. 
And, all unconscious of its power. 
Might move her in some quiet hour ; 

Recalling as asleep it lay 

Old thoughts of days long past away. 

Of hearing at her father's side. 

How Christ was born for us and died. 

And how He said, ** O suffer ye 
Your little ones to come to Me ; 
Who follows their humility 
Shall greatest in My kingdom be." 
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'Tis not too late ; He hears us still ; 
Pray Him to bend thy stubborn will, 
And He, who loves the innocent, 
Will welcome sinners that repent. 
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A LONDON SCHOOL FEAST. 



Once there was a little girl who lived just half way 
down 

One of the smokiest alleys of smoky London 
town, 

Her name was Jenny Dawson, her age but eight 
or ten, 

Her birthday in the autumn, I don't know exactly 
when : 

And she could read and write, and from her story 

books she knew 
That in the country trees were green, and summer 

skies were blue ; 
But from that smoky alley blue skies were seldom 

seen. 

And trees are few in London, and those not often 
green. 
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But one bright Monday morning, if you'd been 
there to see, 

You'd have found Miss Jenny Dawson beside 
herself with glee ; 

She hardly could stand quiet, still less of course 
could sit, 

She drank her tea all scalding, and hardly ate a 
bit : 

'Twas ** Here's my Sunday hat, mother, do help 
me with it pray ! 

** I wouldn't — not for all the world, be late at 
school to-day." 

Her mother tied her Sunday hat, and put her 
tippet on. 

And ** Now I think, my darling, 'tis time that you 

were gone, 
** Now mind be good and steady, and do as you 

are told ; 

** And here's my shawl to wear at night, the water's 
always cold." 

The school looked bright that morning, and every 

one was gay. 
For all the children were prepared to make their 

holiday : 
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They'd had enough of maps and desks and copy- 
books and sums, 

^ And now their thoughts were all of games and 
cake stuffed full of plums : 

Only I think some little girls were half afraid to 

(They thought they should enjoy it, but did not 
exactly know,) 

They stood beside their sisters, and held their 

fingers tight. 
And looked if they were smiling, to make sure that 

all was right. 

At last the flock was mustered, and went off all in 
pairs, 

(With such a creaking of new boots as they ran 
down the stairs !) 

By streets and lanes and houses, till with delight 

they see 
The broad and glittering river, with the steamboat 

at the quay ; 

While the engine groaned and spluttered, as if it 
fain would say, 

** Make haste, I'm tired of waiting : ;io longer can 
I stay." 
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At last the crowd of children were all packed safe 
inside, 

And off they go together, and down the river 
glide. 

Some liked to watch the paddle wheel go whirling 
round and round. 

And the water dashing over it, and hear the rush- 
ing sound ; 

But some turned faint and giddy, and looked the 
other way. 

And Jenny played at cat's cradle with little Nelly 

Gray. 
Then, as they reached the bridges, how strange it 

was to view 
The high black chimney bending that the steam- 
boat might go through. 
Like some tall man who stoops his head beside a 

low roofed door. 
Then lifts it up again and seems even taller than 

before. 
And then there passed a little boat, as fast as fast 

could be. 
Where five or six young gentlemen were rowing 

merrily. 
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And then a coal barge, black as ink, succeeded in 

its stead : 
Inside there stood a man with a red night-cap on 

his head. 
Then drawing near the country they saw green 

meadows wide. 
And tall green trees were growing up to the water 

side ; 
And the children clapped their hands — you might 

have heard them call 
*' This is the real country, the country after 

all ! " 

Then two white swans came floating by so stately 
and so still. 

With long curved neck and sno^yy wings, and 
orange coloured bill ; 

And if they could have spoken, I think they would 
have said, 

*' Do throw us down some biscuit or a little bit of 
bread/* 

But you must be getting tired, so now I'll tell 
about 

What happened when the steamboat stopped, and 
all of them got out. 
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Such running and such jumping, and such 
merriment they had, 

I'm sure if you had seen them you*d have thought 
them almost mad ! 

The big boys played at cricket and got some 
famous runs. 

And there were scrambling rac^s to please the 
little ones, 

And the girls had ** Thread the Needle'* and many 

pretty games, 
** Drop the Handkerchief" and " Hunt the Ring" 

— I forget the other names ; 

But how they laughed when some one ran and 
tumbled on the grass ! 

(Their shoes had grown so slippery, that often 
came to pass.) 

The biggest ones of all, though, liked walking two 
and two. 

And talked to one another in the way that big girls 
do. 

About all sorts of secrets ; they liked it more than 

play, 
But what it was they talked about I'm sure I 

cannot say. 
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But soon came time for dinner, and each one in 

his place 
Stood silent while the clergyman pronounced a 

reverent grace. 

Then all at once they took their seats, and oh ! 

how glad they were 
To see the table covered with abundance of good 

fare; 
Some only thought to help themselves, a-hungered 

and athirst, 

But here and there were some who'd learnt to wait 
on others first. 

There was one bright little maiden of whom you 
might have said. 

Her eyes seemed everywhere at once, on both sides 
of her head ; 

She seemed to know exactly what every one would 
take, 

Who wanted pie, and who would like another slice 
of cake ; 

Took care of Tommy Barberry, the boy who'd cut 
his thumb, 

And knew that Jenny liked the crust, and Johnny 
Stiles the crumb. 
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And when they walked and played about, upon the 
least alarm 

The little ones were sure to run and catch hold of 
her arm ; 

She always had a tender heart for bruises and for 
knocks, 

She always had a pin at hand to fasten up torn 

frocks. 
She never tried to please herself, yet somehow no 

one there 
Enjoyed a happier afternoon that day than Susie 
Clare. 

Now Jenny Dawson had a doll, her own dear 
darling pet. 

She called it by her favourite name, "the Lady 
Margaret ; " 

She nursed it underneath her cloak, and coaxed it 
all the way. 

And had long talks about it with her neighbour 
Nelly Gray. 

Its cheeks were red, its eyes were blue, and as you 
may suppose. 

On this glad morning it was drest in all its 
smartest clothes. 
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And after dinner Nelly ran to Jenny, and she 

said, 
** Your baby's tired ; she should be undressed and 

put to bed, 
** We'll wash her in the river if you like, and when 

we've done . ' 

*' We'll sing her in the rushes to sleep — won't that 
be fun?" 

Then Jenny clapped her hands and laughed, and 
with a jump and skip 

They carried Lady Margaret to the river for a 
dip : 

Took off her hat and muslin frock, and put them 
safely by, 

And popped her in at once, and said, "Now darling 
don't you cry." 

Each held a hand, and merrily they splashed her 
up and down, 

(They did not often get a treat like that in London 
town.) 

Then Jenny said, " There, that's enough, my Lady 
Margaret, 

" Come out and let me dry you ; you're all over 
soaking wet." 
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Poor Jenny ! in a moment her eyes were filled 

with tears, 
To see her pocket-handkerchief all red and yellow 

smears ; 

The paint was washed and rubbed from her 
darling's pretty face, 

Her eyes were blotted out, her mouth had scarcely • 
left a trace, 

Her long black hair had lost its curl, and Jenny saw 
'twas plain 

That nothing she could hope to do would make 
her nice again. 

While on the bank the little friends together sat 
and cried, 

There came a noisy troop of girls down to the 
water-side ; 

And great big Sophy Larkins laughed loudly with 
a shout, 

As soon as she discovered what the crying was 
about. 

" Why, dolls are made for babies," said she, 
** You're nearly nine, 

** I never cared for them, 'tis years since I have 
looked at mine : " 
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And Hannah Jones laughed louder, she said, "you 

must have known 
" Those sort of dolls ain*t made to wash, Fve had 

one of my own : 
** Jenny, I thought you wiser,*' — but little Nelly 

Gray 

Called out, ** Indeed *twas not her fault — I see 
theyVe gone away ! 

** And Jenny, Pm so sorry, I wish they would be 

kind ! " 
Poor Jenny tried to choke her tears, and whisper 

** Never mind : " 

But when she saw the dolly's face that she had 
loved so well, 

The sobs came thicker, thicker still, the tear-drops 
faster fell. 

And Nelly Gray, quite out of heart, stole gently 
from her side 

To see if she could find a friend — a friend sh 
soon espied : 

For Susie Clare was sitting beneath a cec 
tree, 

And little Bobby Larkins' head was resting on 
knee. 
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(The others all were playing, and she was left 
alone, 

For fear that he should wake and cry at finding 
she was gone :) 

She held her finger softly up, and gently then she 
wound 

Her arm round Nelly — made her sit beside her on 
the ground. 

And *' Why have you been crying?" she asked her 
with a kiss, 

** You surely should be happy, Nell, on such a day 
as this. 

Then Nelly told her story with many a sob 
between. 

And Susie did not laugh at her like others we have 
seen. 

But only answered kindly with a twinkle in her 
eye, 

** My mother says when milk is spilt 'tis of no use 
to cry, 

** And my advice is, Nelly, when we have brought 
our friends 

" Into any sort of trouble, we should try to make 
amends." 
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** If I had money I '* Nell replied, " but oh, I 
have not any ! 

" Except a lucky threepence and a bright new 
copper penny ; 

** And that I've promised Tommy to buy a cart 
and horse, 

** And I must keep my promise." And Susie said 
" Of course : 

** But Nelly, what d'ye say to this ? I've got a 
dear old doll, 

** (Her name's not Lady Margaret, but only Pretty 
Poll ; ) 

** I'm getting now too old for dolls, but I could 
never bear • 

** To give her to another girl who did not really 
care 

**To keep her nicely: but I'm sure with Jenny or 
with you — " 

Then Nelly cried, " Oh, that is kind, my own dear 
darling Sue ! " 

** Hush, hush, you'll wake poor Bobby ! — and, 

Nelly, I've not done, 
** My dolly has a shabby frock, but 'tis her only 

one. 
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" And you can work so nicely. Supposing now 
you made 

" A clean new frock and trimmed it with a bit. of 
scarlet braid ? " 

** Yes, that I will," said Nelly : and even as she 

spoke, 
That lazy Bobby stretched his arms, and rubbed 

his eyes and woke. 

And seeing John go by with some marbles in his 
hand, 

He fumbled in his pockets as soon as he could 
stand. 

Fished out a knife, a sixpence, a tangled ball of 
string, 

Three knuckle bones, two buttons, a brassy curtain 
ring, 

A bunch of half-ripe filberts, a handkerchief on 
which 

Was a picture of a huntsman just tumbling in a 
ditch, 

With ** Look before you leap," and last an alley- 
taw. 

The biggest, best, and handsomest, I think you 
ever saw. 
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He went to play with Johnny: the little girls 
decide 

To look for Jenny Dawson close by the water 
side, 

They found her by the rushes, her eyes were dim 
and red, 

But brightened up on hearing what Sue and Nelly 
said. 

And now the day was waning, the light began to 
fall. 

The children came together when they heard their 
teachers' call, 

And downward to the steamboat, along the winding 
way 

They passed — the fields above them with com and 
poppies gay. 

Some carried nodding branches, and some had 
feathery fern 

Stuck in their hats : believe me, it was a glad 
return. 

And hand in h.and together, as thus they went along, 

They kept each other's spirits up with many a 
cheerful song. 
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Then started up the river, still singing as they 
went, 

Or saying, ** *Tis the happiest day that we have ever 
spent." 

But Jenny sat quite lonely in a corner of the 
boat. 

And watched the sun go downwards, and saw the 
bubbles float ; 

She cuddled underneath her cloak the Lady Mar- 
garet, 

And tried to smooth her tangled hair, still lank and 
dripping wet. 

" I know they're very kind," she said, *' both little 
Nell and Sue, 

** But I shall never have a doll I love so well as 
you: 

** You always sat beside me that time that I was 

ill, 

** You never cared if I was cross, but smiled upon 
me still, 

" I've taught you all my lessons, you know as much 
as I, 

** And if they teaze and slap you, you're much too 
wise to cry. 
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**You dear old thing! and if I left off caring for 
you now, 

"Who would be kind to you? They'd kick and 
use you anyhow. 

** No ! since you're old and ugly, I'll love you all 
the more, 

" For no one else will praise you as they used to 
do before. 

** I'll keep the other dolly for company, but you 

'* Shall live with me, and we'll have talks just as 
we used to do, 

** And you shall sleep beside me, and when we wake 
at night, 

** It really won't much signify even if you are a 

fright. 
** In the dark I still can fancy you are what once 

you were, 
** My own dear Lady Margaret, with blue eyes and 

curling hair." 

Hush, hush ! the sunset's fading, the fields are 

growing dim. 
The children join together to sing the Evening 

Hymn. 
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How sweetly o'er the water it falls, so soft and 
clear, 

As we float along to London, and see it drawing 
near. 

Pillars, and spires, and chimneys — St. PauPs gray 
solemn dome. 

And see ! the dear old towers, that tell we're close 
to home. 

'Tis time to say good night, and part, but ere they 
go away. 

There's something that the children would dearly 

like to say. 
They want to tell their clergyman, and all the 

good, kind friends, 
How much they've liked this happy day — to thank 

them ere it ends. 
But can't find words to say it — yet somehow he 

had guessed 
Their feeling, and thus spoke to them before they 

went to rest, 
** Dear children, if you want to shew your thanks, 

the surest way 
** Is to go steadily to work, now you have had your 

play. 
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" To mind what's told you, and leave off all wrong 

and idle things, 
** Bad thoughts, bad words, bad tempers, untruths, 

and slanderings. 

** To learn to be good men, we hope, and women, 
by and by, 

'* And fit yourselves by work on earth for joyful 
rest on high. 

** To-day you have been happy : but you can never 
guess 

<* How happy heaven will be; No tongue is able 
to express 

** The beauty and the glory that God is keeping 
there 

** For those who please Him well, and make His 
service their chief care. 

" God bless you all, dear children, and grant you 
of His grace, 

" One day to meet together there, and see Him 
face to face." 

He ended : and they stepped on shore with many 
a kind " good night !'* 

And all went softly to their homes beneath the 
starry light. 
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